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Poppies, ete. 


POPPIES. With measured beat the lessening waves 

ALL above the sunshine dazzled, all below| Lap softly on the strand ; 

the poppies blazed, | With brown sails spread the fishing-boats 
Pink and white and glowing crimson;| Skim swiftly back to land ; 

crumbled, like the hands that raised, | And eastward o’er the waving corn 
The grey columns stood among them, each| The length’ning shadows creep ; 

a record, stern and dumb, While slow the little crested moon 
Of the varied past behind them, waiting Climbs up the azure steep. 


for the times to come. O fair, O fair, the summer earth ! 


: O fair, the summer sea ! 
All above the sunshine dazzled, all below | wi) that far land to which I go 


the poppies gleamed, 
And the soft south wind among them mur- 
mured like a soul that dreamed ; And the amaranthine flowers 
Dreamed of sweeter, rarer flowers, dreamed | ‘pa nscend the changing, wistful charm 
of sunshine fiercer far, Of this old world of ours ? 


Dreamed of all that it had slept on, far be- 
yond its own fair star. How strange that ere to-morrow’s sun 


Shall brighten yonder sky, 

All above the sunshine dazzled, all below | Only the shadow of myself 
the poppies shone, Upon my bed shall lie ! 

And one stood ’mid blooms and breezes, | When wrestling with this mortal clay 
dreaming of the days long gone, The spirit bursts its bars, 

Where the long-green English meadows, | And leaves behind the shattered house, 
bathed in glory from the west, To pass beyond the stars ! 

Heard a whisper, saw a meeting ; and tears Yea, even I, now tossing here 


blotted out the rest. In weakness on my bed, 

Must dare full soon what lies between 
The living and the dead ! 

Already as my soul looks forth 
From out these dying eyes, 

It sees, yet scarcely seems to see 
The world that round it lies. 


Be yet more fair to me ? 
Will the fields of the marvellous asphodels, 


All above the sunshine dazzled, all below 
the poppies swayed, 
As the light airs from the ocean with their 
fair, frail petals played ; 
She dashed aside the dew that dared to dim 
her proud eyes’ steady light, 
Choosing out the gayest poppies, ‘‘ They | For, as some painted window pales 
shall catch his glance to-night.” When night draws on apace, 
All The Year Round. | And outlines ’gainst the darkening sky 
Some shadowy form or face ; 
So dim before the passing soul 
All things around it seem, 
And watching faces faintly show 
Like figures in a dream. 
AT SET OF SUN. 
THE tide is going out, you say, 
With the setting of the sun ; 
And with it ebbs my tide of life, 
The long day’s work is done. 
Then lift me up that 1 may look 
My last on sea and shore, 
Before my spirit passes hence 
And knows the place no more ! 


And ever as the time draws on 
My spirit longs to go, 

As migrant birds when summer dies 
Some other country know ; 

Even thus my soul content erewhile 
Life’s scattered ears to glean, 

Longs for full harvest to be reaped 
In yonder land unseen. 


Yea, I have looked my last on earth, 
A hush is brooding o’er the earth, The long day’s work is done ; 

All nature sinks to rest, And swiftly through the brittle glass 
Save here and there a wakeful bird The last few sands have run ! 

Is chirping in the nest ; O Life, O Death, what mighty things 
And all across the waters wide Hast thou to teach and show ? 

The sunset glory falls, To-day I grope in darkness here ; 
And paints with rose and amber light To-morrow I shall know ! 

My pale grey chamber walls. Temple Bar. CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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From The Scottish Review. 
MOLTKE.! 

I REMEMBER when it was thought 
treason to question the perfection of 
Wellington’s conduct in the great strug- 
gle that ended on the field of Water- 
loo, yet history has given her verdict 
for the doubting sceptics; and Lord 
Wolseley has lately ventured to say 
that had Napoleon retained the vigor 
of his youth, the Allies in 1815 would 
have fared as ill, as Beaulieu and Colli 
fared in 1796. A similar change of 
opinion may take place, hereafter, in 
the case of the warrior whose achieve- 
ments have been held up to the admi- 
ration-of mankind, since the great war 
of 1870. We cannot feel surprised that 
victorious Germany should have given 
Moltke the name of “the great strate- 
gist,’ and should have declared “ that 
he invented a new strategy,’’ and that 
he ‘* surpassed Napoleon in the direc- 
tion of war ;”’ the intoxication of suc- 
cess may excuse this judgment. Nor 


can we expect France fairly to describe 
her conqueror, or to avoid detraction 


and caricature, though Moltke’s cam- 
paigns have been thoroughly studied 
and appreciated, in the main, justly, by 
two or three Frenchmen of eminent 
parts. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in 
Great Britain, the Prussian chief has, 
with few exceptions, passed into the 
hands of a class of critics, ill-adapted to 
pronounce on his exploits, who have 
erred on the side of extravagant eulogy. 
These writers are nearly all soldiers, 
some not without professional mark ; 
but, like many soldiers, they have been 
led astray by the false worship of mere 
success. Under the influence of les- 
sons, that appear suggested by the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-1, they have 
underrated ‘the divine part of war,’’ 
that which belongs to genius in the 
field, and have dwelt too much on its 
** terrestrial part,’ ? that which relates 

11, The Prussian Staff History of the Cam- 
paign of 1866. 

2. The Prussian Staff History of the War of 
1870. 

; See the beautiful passage in the Napoleon Cor- 


respondence, 32, 123. It should be studied by every 
real thinker on war, 





to mechanism and organization ; and, 
being unaccustomed to weigh evidence, 
voluminous and extremely conflicting, 
and to search out the truth through 
masses of details, they have swallowed 
the German accounts of Sadowa, of 
Gravelotte, and of the national rising 
of France, as if these were in all re- 
spects trustworthy, and little was to be 
said on the opposite side. They have, 
accordingly, extolled Moltke as an ideal 
warrior, supreme not only in the prepa- 
ration of war, but also in the direction 
of armies ; they have glossed over or 
disregarded facts which tell against the 
views they have formed; and they 
have misinterpreted whole passages, in 
the great conflict of 1870-1, which 
ought to have been placed in their true 
aspect. A reaction from this system of 
undiscerning praise has set in of late 
in British opinion ; and it will be ac- 
celerated by the publication of German 
works, which have proved that Moltke 
and his lieutenants committed grave 
mistakes, after the triumph of Sedan, 
mistakes from which he was by no 
means free in many of his other opera- 
tions in the field. In this slight sketch 
I shall endeavor to show what Moltke 
was in his real nature, what estimate 
should be made of his exploits, and 
what is his place among the great men 
who have organized victory, or led 
armies. It would ill become me to 
speak of myself ; but few in civil life 
have possessed the means I have had 
to master the principles of war; and 
education and experience ought to have 
made me fitted to conduct an enquiry, 
in its essence, judicial. 

The features of Moltke’s strongly 
marked character, as they were moulded 
by nature, or shaped by habit, are evi- 
dent to a thoughtful observer. He 
was God-fearing and had deep affec- - 
tions, throughout the course of a do- 
mestic life of singular beauty in all its 
aspects ; he was admirable as a son,a 
husband, a brother, a staunch friend, 
and a loyal comrade ; and the old age 
of the warrior, amidst his youthful 
kinsfolk, as it flowed on beside the 
woods of Creisan, forms an idyll of 
peculiar charm and interest. Moltke, 
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too, was very brilliant in the social 
hour ; the austerity of his bearing to 
strangers was put off when he was 
among friends ; his conversation was 
pregnant and keen; and it is wholly 
untrue that he was ‘‘ a morose recluse,”’ 
the ‘* military monk” of more than one 
French writer. His accomplishments, 
indeed, were so great and various that 
he could not fail to delight companions, 
whatever might be their rank or sta- 
tion ; and he had the learning, the 
culture, the force of expression, nay, 
the delicate, vivid, and light fancy, 
which would have gained him distinc- 
tion in the sphere of letters, though, 
curiously enough, few of these gifts are 
exhibited in his writings on war. 
These are always able and thoroughly 
worked out, but they are not striking 
in thought and language, the opposite, 
in this respect, to those of Napoleon. 
‘Moltke’s .qualities, however, are 
most distinctly seen in the various 
phases of public life in which he 
played a conspicuous part. His great- 
est gift, perhaps, was immense 
strength of character, the chief excel- 
lence, Napoleon has said, of a soldier ; 
and though fortune was seldom adverse 
to him, this stood him in good stead 
on more than one occasion. His intel- 
lect was not of the very first order, but 
it was admirable for its clear perception 
and force, and within certain limits it 
approached perfection, especially in 
the calculations that precede war. His 
industry and perseverance were in- 
tense ; we see them in every turn of 
his career, whether in the assiduous 
studies of his youth of hardships, in 
his work as a teacher or a surveyor, in 
his incessant training of the great 
Prussian staff, in the far-reaching and 
never-ending toil, by means of which 
he prepared victory. Moltke, too, was 
a daring and ambitious man; some 
of his movements in war prove this 
clearly ; and the hesitation and slow- 
mess to be detected, in more than one 
of his operations in the field, are not 
to be ascribed to a want of boldness or 
energy. The conqueror, therefore, of 
Sadowa and Sedan, had many of the 
natural gifts of a great warrior, but he 








Moltke. 





was deficient in some that require 
attention. He did not possess the 
imagination that sees into the un- 
known, and intuitively grasps and 
interprets facts ; this’ was apparent in 
more than one part of his career, 
especially in his hazardous advance on 
Paris. He excelled in carrying out 
preconcerted plans ; but he was want- 
ing in dexterity and art, and was liable 
to be perplexed and deceived, as ap- 
peared in several striking instances, 
though this cannot be deemed surpris- 
ing, if we reflect that he was an old 
man when he first directed war. He 
had nothing of Napoleon’s marvellous 
skill, in what we may describe as tours 
de force in the field, and he seems to 
have been wholly devoid of the great 
master’s genius of surprise and strat- 
agem, one of the most splendid of 
Napoleon’s gifts. The most marked 
defect of Moltke’s nature, however, 
was a certain inability to understand 
men, and to interpret rightly the teach- 
ings of history. Wesee this repeatedly 
in his writings ; and this, added to his 
hatred and contempt of Frenchmen — 


‘ 


the bad creed of a Prussian junker— \\ 


led him into errors in 1870-1, the 
results of which will long remain man- 
ifest. 

In 1858, through the influence of the 
prince regent, afterwards King William 
and German emperor, Moltke was 
made chief of the Prussian staff. He 
had by this time reached his fifty- 
eighth year; and if he had seen very 
little of war in the field, he had long 
commanded the staff of the 4ih Corps 
d’Armée ; he was thoroughly versed 
in military work; and he was one 
of the most learned and accomplished 
of soldiers. The main labors of his 
life begin at this point, and those form 
his principal title to renown. The 
chief of the staff has always held a 
conspicuous place in the Prussian 
army, and Moltke, partly owing to 
his great abilities, and partly to the 
power of his staunch friend, the king, 
acquired, ere long, a well-marked 
supremacy. His principal work, as 
chief of the staff, was to select the 
best officers for the service of the stiff. 
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to superintend their oe © its 
differeut branches, and to make them 
thoroughly fulfil their duties; and 
under his incessant and skilful care, 
this most important part of the army 
became an admirable instrument for 
its many uses. Moltke, too, always 
attentive to the prospects cf war—a 
tradition, indeed, in the Prussian ser- 
vice — inaugurated the practice of 
seeking information on the state of 
the great Continental armies, espe- 
cially of those of Austria and France, 
and the elaborate statistics that were 
thus compiled, proved, when the occa- 
sion came, of the very highest value. 
War, however, the diligent inquirer 
knew, was chiefly to be understood, so 
far as regards its large combinations 
and highest parts, by the study of the 
exploits of great captains, and Moltke 
employed many pens on the staff in 
compiling narratives of different cam- 
paigns. The series began with his 
account of the war of 1859, a charac- 
teristic, but masterly sketch, full of 
sound criticism and careful description, 
if sometimes rather too minute in its 
details, and wholly without imaginative 
rower. 

Moltke, however, was far more than 
a chief of the staff; he became the 
master spirit of the armed strength of 
Prussia. To the king and Roon was, 
no doubt, due the great increase of the 
Prussian army, which took place after 
1859, and which gradually raised it to 
seven hundred thousand men, includ- 
ing the large reserve of the Landwehr, 
and also the general arrangements for 
these vast masses, with the material 
they required to take the field. But it 
was Moltke who fashioned the mighty 
instrument of war, and gave it its ter- 
rible power and efficiency. It was his 
peculiar and distinctive merit that, 
better probably than any soldier of the 
time, he saw how the circumstances of 
a new era must create new conditions 
of war, and that he turned them to the 
very best advantage./Since the long 
peace which succeeded Waterloo, the 
population of every state had been 
rising ; education had been diffused 


3) 


through the masses; agriculture had 
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improved, roads had been multiplied, 
and the railway system had been de- 
veloped ; the electric telegraph had 
been invented; and weapons of de- 
struction of the most formidable kind, 
the rifled gun and the breech-loading 
musket, had been brought gradually 
into use in armies. Moltke adapted 
with admirable resource and skill these 
facts of the time to the military force 
of Prussia. He saw that the immense 
size of modern armies, the result of 
population ever on the increase, would 
make them unmanageable in a single 
hand ; and he insisted that the armed 
forces of Prussia should be formed 
into separate armies under independent 
commands. He saw that mental cul- 
ture had improved the soldier ; and he 
labored hard to develop the self- 
reliance of the individual man in all 
parts of the service, making him an 
intelligent warrior, not a fighting ma- 
chine, and thus greatly increasing his 
effective power. He saw again, that 
war could be made more rapid and de- 
cisive than it -had ever been, owing to 
increased facilities of obtaining sup- 
plies, and improved methods of loco- 
motion; and he drew fruitful results 
for operations in the field, from the 
growth of husbandry, of roads, and of 
railways. He made also material in- 
ventions of the age to minister, with 
success to his art ; he caused the steam- 
engine and the telegraph to yield their 
best uses to the events of war and the 
conduct of armies; and he laid it 
down clearly that the new warfare 
must cause fire to be the chief force in 
battle, and not the shock of charges, 
however fierce; though it was some 
time apparently before he thoroughly 
understood the relations of the three 
arms in these days.? 

The higher organization of the Prus- 
sian army, for actual operations in the 
field, was, therefore, in the main, the 
work of Moltke. That army, too, it 
should be remarked, remained formed 
on the local territorial system, that is, 


1 See “‘A Retrospect of the Tactical Rctro- 
spect.”” The translator of this work, Colonel 


Ouvry, says it was from the pen of Moltke under a 
feigned name, though this has been denied. 
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was divided! into distinct corps, ac- 
cording to the provinces of the Prus- 
sian monarchy, and with all their 
requirements at hand, on the spot, an 
arrangement which made its assembly 
rapid, and secured celerity in its first 
movements in war. The Prussian in- 
fantry, too, at this period, was the only 
infantry generally armed with the 
needle gun, a breech-loading rifle ; and 
this single circumstance gave it an im- 
mense advantage over the footmen in 
the other armies of Europe. Two ad- 
ditional points require to be noticed in 
this brief survey of the armed force of 
Prussia, as it was fashioned by de- 
grees after 1859. True to the tradi- 
iions of Frederick the Great, and 
perfectly familiar with the lessons of 
war, Moltke spared no pains to ensure 
that the army should be always ready 
to take the offensive, and to possess 
the initiative in the field ; and indeed 
many of his reforms had this object in 
view. It seems probable, too, that 
through his influence with the king he 
had much to do with nominating to the 
higher commands. It is certain at 
least that the Prussian generals, if 
none could lay claim to supreme genius, 
became leaders of a very superior or- 
der, bold, active, resolute, trained to 
work in concert, and skilled in every 
part of their calling; and this was 
Moltke’s idea of what they should be, 
as we see repeatedly laid down in his 
works. 

Though not so perfect, as it was 
made afterwards, the Prussian army 
thus soon became by far the best of 
the great Continental armies. It could 
be divided into units not too great in 
size ; it possessed extreme celerity, and 
ease of movement ; it had been brought 
up to the level of the age, in every 
kind of material invention ; it was bet- 
ter commanded and more formidably 
armed than any hostile force it could 
meet in the field. The results ap- 
peared in the great war of 1866, espe- 
cially in the campaign in Bohemia, 
to a considerable extent directed by 
Moltke. I can only trace this conflict 


1 The single corps d’élite of the Guards is, in 
some respects, an exception, 
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in the barest outline, though it is one 
of the deepest interest for the true stu- 
dent of war. When hostilities began 
on the 15th of June, the Prussian 
armies, about two hundred and seventy 
thousand strong, and divided into three 
great masses, the Army of the Elbe, 
the First and the Second Armies, were 
disseminated along an immense front 
of from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred miles,? from the Middle Elbe 
to the Upper Neisse ; and Moltke at 
once assumed the offensive. Saxony 
was overrun by the 20th of June, and 
on the 22nd orders were given that the 
three armies should invade Bohemia, 
converging in double lines, and from 
wide distances, on Gitschin, a point 
many miles south of the great moun- 
tain ranges of the Gebirge. The Aus- 
trian army, perhaps two hundred and 
sixty thousand men, taking into ac- 
count its Saxon contingent, had been, 
by this time some days in motion, from 
its principal leaguers’ at Briinn and 
Olmiitz, one corps and the Saxons be- 
ing on the Upper Iser ; and the object 
of its commander, Benedek, was to 
reach the table-land between the Iser 
and the Elbe, and to separate and de- 
feat the Prussian armies before they 
could effect their junction. By the 
25th the Army of the Elbe, and the 
First Army, both now directed by 
Prince Frederick Charles, were close 
to the line of the Upper Iser ; but the 
Second Army, under the crown prince 
of Prussia, had not even crossed the 
Bohemian frontier, being eighty or 
ninety miles away from its supports ; 
and though Benedek, who had moved 
very slowly, was probably by this 
time too late to carry out his original 
plan, a grand opportunity lay open to 
him. On the 26th and 27th of June the 
mass of his army was on the Upper 
Elbe, from Josephstadt to Opocno, and 
Tynist in the rear ; and had he drawn 
towards him his corps exposed on the 
Iser, and directed his main force 
against the crown prince, the Second 


2 The “ Prussian Staff History” makes the dis- 
tance between one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. But this must be a misprint. 


' See p. 29. 











Army, immensely inferior in numbers, 
would hardly have escaped a serious 
reverse.!. Benedek, in fact, at this 
moment, possessed a central position, 
and interior lines against converging 
armies widely apart; and what great 
captains have done with this advantage 
has been shown from the days of Tu- 
renne to those of Lee, and has been 
illustrated by Napoleon with peculiar 
splendor. 
Benedek, however, was merely a 
brave soldier; he had none of the 
powers of a great commander. He 
made no use of his position of van- 
tage; and in his subsequent move- 
ments he simply played into his 
enemy’s hands. His corps on the Iser, 
his left wing, remained isolated and 
open to attack ; he endeavored to push 
forward the main part of his forces, his 
centre, when there was no longer time ; 
and he directed only two corps against 
the crown prince, to the right, instead 


of falling in full force on him. The 
results developed themselves with 


amazing quickness. Prince Frederick 
Charles assailed the weak Austrian left 
in a series of combats, and advanced 
on Gitschin ; the crown prince suffered 
a defeat at Trautenau, but broke the 
feeble Austrian right at Nachod and 
Skalitz, and Benedek’s centre stood as 
it were paralyzed, unable to give either 
wing support. In these engagements 
the Austrians lost from thirty thousand 
to forty thousand men, the Prussians 
not more than ten thousand; and 
though bad generalship was chiefly to 
blame, the overwhelming superiority of 
the Prussian armies in every respect 
was made clearly manifest. 

By the 30th of June the three Prus- 
sian armies were advancing on a broad 
front towards the Elbe, still, however, 
with a wide distance between them, a 

1 This is admitted by the “‘ Prussian Staff His- 
tory,” pp. 65, 67. The writer, however, followed 
by Major Adam’s “Great Campaigns,’’ p, 415, says 
that Benedek had no information, but this is flatly 


contradicted by the “ Austrian Staff History,” 3, 
48. Lord Wolseley, an enthusiastic admirer of 


Moltke, United Service Magazine, October, 1891, 
p. 4, significantly remarks, ‘‘ Had the great Napo- 
leon commanded the Austrian armies, the Prus- 
sian forces would have been hurled back into the 
mountains and defeated in detail. 
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movement which has been very differ-~ 
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ently judged ; and Benedek, drawing — 
in his defeated forces, was falling back 
on all points to the Bistritz, an affluent 
of the Elbe, to the north-west of 
KGéniggratz. Moltke had ere long 
taken the direction of affairs ; but he 
lost contact with his beaten enemy, a 
marked fault often to be observed in 
him. By the 2nd of July, however, 
Prince Frederick Charles ascertained 
that the Austrians were behind the 
Bistritz ; he resolved to attack with his 
two armies, but as Benedek would be 
largely superior in force, about two 
hundred thousand to one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand men, he sent a 
message to the crown prince, at K6- 
nighinhof, about ten or twelve miles 
from his camp at Kamenitz, to come to 
his aid with part of the Second Army. 
Moltke, however, as he was at this 
time at Gitschin, saw that this was a 
bad half measure ;? and he ordered the 
crown prince to advance at once, with 
his whole forces, to support his col- 
league, a most admirable move as 
affairs stood, but, owing to the distance 
between the Prussian armies, by no 
means promising certain success. The 
great battle of Sadowa followed, but I 
can only glance at the broad results. 
The Army of the Elbe and the First 
Army made little progress in the attack 
for hours, and were in considerable 
danger for a short time ; for the crown 
prince could not speedily appear on 
the field. At last, however, the Second 
Army, after immense exertions, came 
into line, from ninety thousand to one 
hundred thousand strong. It fell on 
Benedek’s right, which had been ex- 
posed, and reached his centre, almost 
by accident, and from that moment the 
battle was lost to Austria: The defeat, 
though decisive, was not overwhelm- 

2 Colonel Lecomte, sometime Jomini’s first aide- 
de-camp, an admirable and well-informed critic, 
distinctly asserts (Guerre de la Prusse, 1, 406) 
“that this all-important order was not sent in 
duplicate,” which would have been a grave omis- 
| sion, This has been scornfully denied, and refer- 
| ence is made to the “ Prussian Staff History ” p. 
| 166. The passage may well mean that one single 
order was sent to Prince Frederick Charles at 


Kamenitz, and another to the crown prince at 
Konighinhof, 














ing, for Benedek drew off the mass of 
his forces, and the conquerors were 
unable to pursue. The strength of 
Austria was nevertheless broken, and 
peace was made in a few weeks. 

An immense majority of soldiers 
believed the victory of Austria certain 
in 1866. The decisive superiority of 
the Prussians was, however, manifest, 
though the needle-gun was for a time 
set down as the paramount cause of the 
triumph of Prussia. Moltke’s strategy, 
too, was generally condemned, espe- 
cially the advance, in a double line and 
at wide distances, into Bohemia, the 
Austrian army being not far off; no 
critic of repute attempted a defence 
until after the war of 1870-1. Since 
that time apologies have been profuse, 
for success will always command advo- 
cates, even though the movement set 
at nought principles of the military art 
that may be deemed axioms. Most of 
these pleas, however, cannot stand the 
test of impartial enquiry, when fairly 
examined. We may reject the argu- 
ment of the Prussian staff, for it does 
not meet the facts, and it avoids the 
issue. Benedek, we may concede, had 
not time enough to carry out his origi- 
nal design, to reach the table-land be- 
tween the Iser and the Elbe, and to 
strike right and left at the Prussian 
armies ; had he persisted in this course 
he might have been crushed between 
them. This circumstance, however, 
did not prevent him from gaining a 
central position and interior lines on 
the 26th and 27th June, and from havy- 
ing it in his power, on those two days, 
to direct a preponderating force against 
the crown prince, and afterwards 
against Prince Frederick Charles ; and 
his possession of this advantage, which 
might have been made decisive, was 
wholly due to the fact that the Prus- 
sian armies were drawing towards him 
with a wide gap between them. 

We may also summarily disregard 
the view that the electric telegraph 
reduced the danger of Moltke’s opera- 
tions almost to nothing, for it enabled 
him to keep the converging armies in 
hand and to regulate their preconcerted 
movements. In the first place, it did 
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nothing of the kind, for Prince Freder- 
ick Charles, in his advance on Gitschin, 
did not march as had been projected ; 
and, in the second place, Benedek had 
the advantage of the electric telegraph 
rather more than Moltke, and his gain 
was as great as that of his enemy ; it 
can be proved, I believe, that it was 
much greater. Nor can I admit the 
justice of the last plea I shall notice, 
that Moltke, as may have been well 
the fact, knew that Benedek was a bad 
general, and that the Austrian army 
was a bad army, and therefore ven- 
tured on operations, in theory false, 
but not actually hazardous as affairs 
stood. As Napoleon has written over 
and over again, and Moltke has more 
than once remarked, a whole plan of a 
campaign founded on a notion that the 
adversary is certain to make gross mis- 
takes and to do everything wrong, is 
open to censure, whatever liberties 
may be safely taken with an incapable 
enemy actually within reach. 

The Prussian army, in 1866, was in- 
finitely superior to the Austrian army 
in the real elements of military power. 
Why, then, did Moltke disregard a 
principle of supreme importance in the 
conduct of war, with this result that 
the Prussian armies would have been 
in the gravest peril, for two days at 
least, had Benedek been a capable 
chief? We must seek in events that 
preceded the campaign the only true 
apology that can be made for him. 
Moltke wished to assume the offensive 
as soon as the forces of Prussia could 
be assembled, that is long before the 
middle of June, and in that case, there 
is reason to believe he would have in- 
yaded Bohemia on a single line. King 
William, however, would not hear of 
this ; he refused to collect the Prussian 
armies for weeks, and kept them, when 
collected, in a defensive attitude ; and 
it was not until the last moment, when 
the three armies were spread along the 
frontier, that he gave his consent to at- 
tack Austria. Thwarted and restricted 
as he had been, Moltke, therefore, had 
two alternatives only, either to invade 
Bohemia on double converging lines, 
taking risks impossible to avoid, or to 
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lose time in drawing together the Prus- 
sian armies, along the widely extended 
front they held, and making the attack 
on one line only. In this situation of 
affairs, it appears probable that he 
took, on the whole, the better course, 
beset as it was with danger ; and though 
good judges have denied this, their 
arguments do not carry conviction with 
them. Under the special circumstances 
of the case, therefore, the strategy of 
Moltke may perhaps be justified ; but 
it can be excused in this way only; 
and it is no grand illustration of the art 
of war. As to the direction given by 
Moltke to the crown prince to march 
on Sadowa with all his forces, this was 
a fine and well-conceived movement ; 
but, here again, success was very far 
from certain, as the Prussian armies 
had been kept apart, and Benedek, 
with his defeated army, had a good 
chance of victory for some hours. 
Moltke gave proof, in the campaign 
of 1866, of boldness, readiness, and 
force of character, but assuredly not of 
strategic genius. He was the chief 
architect, however, of the armed 
strength of Prussia ; the Prussian army 
had completely eclipsed the Austrian ; 
and this was his real title to fame. 
We do not know exactly the part he 
had in the immense aggrandizement of 
the military power of Prussia, which 
followed the triumphant peace of 
Prague, and in the development and 
improvement of the German armies, 
but unquestionably it was great and 
conspicuous. Within less than four 
years from the day of Sadowa, the 
Prussian army had been increased by 
nearly a third; the states of southern 
Germany had joined Prussia, and had 
given her large auxiliary forces ; the 
armies of northern and southern Ger- 
many reached the prodigious total of 
eleven hundred thousand, including 
the Landwehr, as a reserve, the stand- 
ing army being about six hundred 
thousand, and extraordinary exertions 


had been made to bring these vast ar- | 


rays to the highest point of excellence. 
By this time war with France was 
known to be at hand; but Napoleon 
III., crossed by routine and faction, 
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endeavored in vain to make the army 
of France fit to cope with its coming 
gigantic enemy. Even in numbers that 
army was very inferior, it had only 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand 
men in first line, and the great mass of 
its reserves was only a force on paper. 
Its organization, too, was antiquated, 
and out of joint ; it could not assemble 
with ease and quickness; the three 
arms in it were not well trained, and 
its chiefs, versed in Algerian warfare, 
had little knowledge of the higher parts 
of war, and of the strategy and tactics 
of great modern armies. The French 
infantry, indeed, had, in the Chassepét 
rifle, a better weapon than the Prussian 
needle gun; but this advantage was 
more than overborne by the superiority 
of the German artillery ; and the 
French cavalry had almost lost the 
habit of exploring, at great distances, 
in which the German had been taught 
to excel. Apart from numbers, there 
was no comparison between the two 
armies as instruments of war. 

The war broke out in July, 1870, and 
Napoleon III., enfeebled by disease, 
assumed the supreme command of the 
French army. His plan for the cam- 
paign had been formed for some time ; 
it was borrowed from that of his uncle 
in 1815, and it was based on the prin- 
ciple that an inferior force, if ably 
led, might contend with success against 
divided enemies superior in numbers. 
The emperor hoped to assemble two 
hundred and fifty thousand men be- 
hind the great strongholds of Metz and 
Strasburg ; to cross the Rhine between 
Maxen and Germersheim ; to separate 
the armies of north and south Ger- 
many ; and then calling up a reserve 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, 
supported by Austrian and Italian con- 
tingents, to fall in full force on the 
Prussian armies. This forecast, how- 
ever, quickly proved vain ; the military 
organization of France broke down 3 
the assembly of her forces was very 
slow, and they were left without all 
kinds of requirements, and even in 
numbers they fell far short of what the 
emperor had been led to expect. Eight 
corps, indeed, were formed and sent 
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towards the frontier, but they hardly 
exceeded two hundred thousand men, 
even by the closing days of July, and 
they were still in the need of many 
appliances to enable them to make a 
bold, offensive movement. In these 
circumstances, the ill-fated sovereign 
left the mass of his forces spread along 
the frontier, on an immense are from 
Thionville to Belfort, in positions ex- 
posed to a most dangerous attack, his 
enemy being at hand in irresistible 
force. He probably ought to have 
fallen back speedily, but he dreaded 
the wrath and contempt of Paris, one 
main cause of the disasters that fol- 
lowed. 

Unlike what had happened in 1866, 
Moltke was not hampered on this 
great occasion, and he was freely given 
the chief direction of the armed 
strength of Germany. He had antici- 
pated the design of Napoleon III. by 
summoning the south German forces to 
support the nérth ; and the emperor, 
in any event, would have probably 
failed. The assembly of the united 
forces of Germany, from the Niemen 
to the Rhine and the Moselle, was one 
of the most marvellous of events in 
war. The system of organization, 
brought gradually by Moltke almost to 
the point of perfection, worked with 
a celerity and precision that astounded 
Europe; but organization was sus- 
tained by a mighty effort of life, and 
Germany rushed to arms against her 
ancient enemy. The gigantic move- 
ment was completed in about sixteen 
days, and three armies were set on 
foot: the First, about sixty thousand 
strong, in the region around Tréves, 
under the veteran Steinmetz ; the Sec- 
ond, not less than one hundred and 
thirty thousand, spreading from May- 
ence along the roads to Lorraine, and 
with Prince Frederick Charles at its 
head ; and the Third, about equal in 
force to the Second, having the crown 
prince of Prussia as its chief, in the 
tract around Landau, overhanging <Al- 
sace. These vast arrays, fully three 


hundred and twenty thousand men, 
were supported by reserves of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and they were 
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already threatening seven French corps, 
now perhaps two hundred and ten 
thousand? strong, disseminated widely 
on a vulnerable front. The general 
plan of Moltke was to take the offen- 
sive ; to invade France on her weakest 
frontier ; to penetrate into Alsace and 
Lorraine ; to overthrow the armies op- 
posed to him ; and having driven them 
towards the northern provinces, to 
make his way to the capital of France. 
With certain changes, due to the acci- 
dents of war, he carried out this plan 
with unflinching constancy, and with a 
success that probably he had not ven- 
tured to expect. 

There was nothing original in this 
design of Moltke; the invasion of 
France, upon these lines, had been 
arranged as far back as the day of 
Gneisenau ; and Moltke borrowed in 
this the thoughts of others, as he had 
followed the example of Frederick the 
Great, when he entered Bohemia be- 
fore Sadowa. What is really to be 
admired in these operations, as a whole, 
is the proof they gave of the supreme 
excellence of the organization for war 
of the German armies ; and here again 
Moltke may claim high praise. Yet an 
opportunity was given Napoleon III., 
which a great general might have 
turned to advantage. The First Army 
was isolated for a few days ; and it was 
possible to have directed against it a 
force largely superior in numbers; a 
movement which might have had im- 
mense results, and given a new turn 
to the whole campaign.? The emperor, 
however, remained inactive ; and after 
the puny demonstration of Sarrebruck 
— which, however, made Moltke pause 
for a moment —the tempest broke 
over Alsace and Lorraine. The Third 
Army, moving across the frontier, 
routed a French division, dangerously 
exposed, and ignorant of the approach 

1 There is no official French account of the war, 
and these numbers can be only approximate to the 
truth. Of the eight French corps one, the 6th, 
was at Chalons., 

2 This is well pointed out by General Hamley, 
* Operations of War,” p. 334, ed. 1889 ; and is made 
very clear, and in full detail, by General Derré- 
eagaix “In Guerre Moderne,” i. 512-13. The 


“Prussian Staff History’ and the worshippers of 
success in England maintain a significant silence. 
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of the enemy, owing to the bad explor- 
ing of the Freneh cavalry, around the 
old frontier town of Wissembourg ; and 
on the 6th of August, it completely de- 
feated the right wing of the French 
army — known by the general name of 
the Army of the Rhine —in position on 
the Sauer in front of Wérth. Mean- 
while parts of the First and Second 
Armies had attacked a corps of the 
French army, preparing to fall back 
from the Sarre, and after a fierce 
struggle on the heights of Spicheren 
and the adjoining tract, the French 
retreated beaten.! These battles, how- 
ever, were altogether premature, were 
fought against the wish of the chiefs 
in highest command, and certainly 
were not well directed, as far as re- 
gards the German movements, though 
Moltke, who was far distant, was in 
no sense to blame. At Worth, forty- 
six thousand Frenchmen resisted one 
hundred thousand Germans, and had 
for hours a distinct advantage, a result 
which could not have been obtained, 
had not the German attacks been made 
piecemeal ; and at Spicheren the Ger- 
mans must have been defeated, had 
the French corps received the assist- 
ance of large supports, a few miles 
from the field. The consequences of 
the defeats of Macmahon and Frossard, 
the commanders of the French in these 
engagements, were certainly, as affairs 
stood, very great ; but considering the 
immense superiority of the invaders in 
force, taking into account the theatre 

1 The descriptions of Wérth and Spicheren in 
the “ Prussian Staff History” are not always can- 
did or trustworthy, and some of the accounts com- 
piled by the courtiers of fortune in England are 
worse, For instance, a writer in the United Ser- 
vice Magazine, of January, 1894, practically denies 
that the situation had become critical with the 
Germans about midday ; that the noble charges of 
the French cavalry were of any use ; and that the 
1st Bavarian corps had a most important influence 
in deciding the battle. He is contradicted on these 
points by the “ Prussian Staff History,” i., pp. 
162, 163, 177, 187, 191. He is, however, more fully 
confuted by General Derrécagaix (Giierre Mo- 
derne, ii, 178, 199), whose careful and exhaustive 
account he appears not to have read, The “ Prus- 
sian Statf History,” it should be added —and most 
English writers blindly follow it— assumes that 
the French were largely superior in numbers at 
Spicheren; but General Derrécagaix, who gives 
precise figures, emphatically denies this. (Guerre 
Moderne, i, 535.) 
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of war, they might unquestionably have 
achieved more than they did. 

Worth almost destroyed Macmahon’s 
force, and sent its remains, in rout 
through the Vosges, whence, joined 
on the way by the corps under Failly, 
they ultimately arrived at the great 
camp of Chalons. Spicheren com- 
pelled the other parts of the Army of 
the Rhine, placed in a position critical 
in the extreme, to fall back on all 
points through Lorraine, in a state of 
confusion, distress, and terror, greatly 
aggravated by all kinds of conflicting 
orders. Yet Moltke, who was in com- 
munication with the victorious hosts by 
the telegraph, on the whole scene of 
action, made no effort to pursue the 
enemy ; in fact, even the chiefs of the 
Third Army scarcely tried to press the 
wrecked troops of Macmahon. The 
invading armies made a well marked 
pause ; Moltke’s object being, in part, 
to call up the great reserves of his 
second line, and, in part, to carry out 
leisurely, without gathering fruits from 
his recent success, the plan of opera- 
tions he had formed for the campaign. 
The Third Army began to move on 
the 8th of August; made its way 
very slowly through the passes of the 
Vosges, and proceeded to the region 
around Nancy, reaching this early on 
the 16th, and having completely lost 
sight of the enemy. The First and 
Second Armies, which had assembled 
on the Middle Sarre, in immense force, 
did not begin to march until the 10th 
of August ; they formed the pivot, in 
fact, for the wider sweep to be made on 
the left by the Third Army ; and they 
were not on the Nied until the 13th, 
having also nearly ceased to be in con- 
tact with the French. The object of 
these movements was to bring an irre- 
sistible force upon the Moselle, a line 
the French army, it was supposed, 
would defend; and having defeated 
the Army of the Rhine, to drive it 
northwards, and to advance on Paris. 

This strategy is not to be lightly cen- 
sured, and, in the end, it completely 
succeeded, if this is no real test of its 
merits. An invasion of France has 
been always hazardous ; Moltke thought 
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the French would make a stand on the 
Moselle —a very strong, nay formida- 
ble line —and he seems to have be- 
lieved this part of the Army of the 
Rhine was still about two hundred 
thousand strong, though it is difficult 
to give this statement credit.1 Never- 
theless, an impartial student of war 
can have little doubt but that at this 
conjuncture, a great opportunity was 
lost by the German leader. I may pass 
by the question whether the Third 
Army might not have annihilated Mac- 
mahon’s routed force, had it made a 
real effort at pursuit; the feeble at- 
tempt it made was in the wrong direc- 
tion, and was abandoned within a few 
hours. The First and Second Armies, 
however, had it in their power to de- 
stroy the remaining part of the Army 
of the Rhine, and in this way probably 
to cause the war to close in a single 
and completely decisive battle. That 
army, not yet joined by the corps from 
Chalons, was dnly on the German Nied 
on the 8th of August. It was not more 
than one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand strong ; chiefs, officers, and men 
had lost heart; even when the corps 
from Chalons reached it, it was not 
more than? one hundred and seventy 
thousand strong, a great part of this 
force being mere levies; and it was 
not on the French Nied until the 11th. 
But on the 8th of August not less than 
seven corps® of the First and Second 
Armies, with large reserves in their 
rear, were collected upon the Middle 
Sarre in possession of the great main 
roads from the frontier; they must 
have been two hundred thousand men 
in first line ; they were not more than 
twenty miles from the French on that 
day, and it is idle to deny that, had 
they advanced at once, they would 
have reached and overwhelmed their 
much weaker enemy. This was not 

' Prussian Staff History, i. 280. This statement 
seems to have been made to excuse the loss of the 
opportunity that Moltke had. 

2 See the numbers given by Bazaine. “ L’Armée 
du Rhin,” p. 46. General Hamley’s “ Operations 
of War,” p. 320, ed. 1889, make the figures consid- 
erably less, 

5 Prussian Staff History, i. 271, 279. The seven 
corps were the Ist, 7th, and 8th of the First Army, 
and the 3rd, 4th, 10th, and Guards of the Second. 





done, and a grand occasion was 
missed ; but this was thoroughly in 
keeping with Moltke’s leading. With 
advantages Napoleon never possessed, 
he was not to be compared to Napoleon 
on the path of victory ; he excelled in 
carrying out well meditated plans, but 
he had little of the inspiration and re- 
source of that first of warriors.5 

While the German armies were thus 
advancing slowly, the French, we have 
seen, were falling back from the fron- 
tier. The intention of the emperor at 
first was to retreat far to the Marne 
and Chalons, and being, as he was, not 
pressed by the enemy, he probably 
could have attained his object. The 
fear of opinion in Paris, however — 
his curse and that of France in this 
part of the war —induced him to stand 
on the French Nied, as if to challenge 
his approaching foes ; but this unfortu- 
nate resolve was soon given up, and 
the Army of the Rhine, less by Mac- 
mahon and Failly’s forces, fell back 
once more seeking to reach Metz, and, 
we repeat, in a most disheartened state. 
The chief command was now taken by 
Bazaine, and that marshal received 
directions to march through Metz, and 
to advance to the Meuse, with the ob- 
ject, doubtless, of getting to Chalons at 
last, and effecting his junction with 
Macmahon. The retreat of Bazaine 
was extremely slow ; but, shameful as 
his conduct became afterwards, it would 
be unfair to blame him for this, for he 
only just had his troops in hand ; and, 
curiously enough, his first idea was to 
attack the Germans, now at a little 
distance, a movement that might per- 

4 That an opportunity was lost is practically ad- 
mitted in the “ Prussian Staff History,” i. 280. It 
states, in its wonted guarded language, “‘ The Ger- 
mans were apparently lingering in their advance.’ 

5 An English apologist for Moltke, writing in 
the Broad Arrow of November 18th, 1893, denies 
that the French army, retreating through Lor- 
raine, was in a state of demoralization. I may 
refer him to Bazaine, “ L’Armée du Rhin,” pp. 40- 
41, Bazaine, ‘“‘ Guerre 1870,” pp. 42, 43,44. As to 
the opportunity lost by Moltke, see Major Adams, 
one of his chief admirers, ‘Great Campaigns,” pp. 
614-15. “The one quality in which Von Moltke 
seems deficient is that of reaping the full and in- 
stantaneous fruits of victory. The time that was 
permitted to elapse, after the first struggle, lost to 


the Germans the opportunity of bringing the war 
to arapid and brilliant conclusion.” 
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haps have succeeded. By the 12th of 
August the First and Second Armies 
had almost come up with the retiring 
French ; and Moltke ordered the First 
Army to move to the French Nied, 
supported by two corps of the Second 
Army. Had Bazaine fallen boldly on, 
on the 13th,! he would not improbably 
have gained a victory ; but he was 
already defiling through Metz, and an 
opportunity was, perhaps, lost to the 
French. By the 14th of August a part 
ouly of the French army was west of 
the Moselle, the other part being still 
on the eastern bank, for the march 
through Metz had been greatly de- 
layed ; and this part was attacked by 
two divisions of the First Army, sup- 
ported ere long by a third, and by re- 
inforcements from the Second Army. 
The battle was well contested and 
stern, and from a tactical point of view 
was drawn ;? but strategically it kept 
the whole French army back, and this 
gave the Germans a great advantage. 

Moltke drew fruitful results from the 
conflict known as Colombey Nouilly or 
Borny. The Third Army was now ap- 
proaching Nancy, a considerable part 
of the Second Army was sent across 
the Moselle to the west of Metz, and 
the First Army was brought towards 
the fortress, its advanced guards draw- 
ing near the Seille, an affluent of the 
great stream of the Moselle. This 
movement, screened by masses of 
horsemen, was admirably executed, and 
has been justly admired ; but it may 
be remarked that it simply carried out 
the general plan of the operations of 
Moltke, and his ability, in this respect, 
has been never questioned. A great 
mistake, however, was here made, 
which might have been attended with 
the gravest results. Moltke had wished 
that the mass of the Second Army 
should advance westwards, and attack 
Bazaine, intercepting him on his way 
to the Meuse, and striking him, in 

1 See General Derrécagaix, ‘‘ Guerre Moderne,” 
ii,, p. 57. 

2 This has been contemptuously denied by the 
writer in the United Service Magazine, before re- 
ferred to. Major Adams (Great Campaigns, p. 


534) says, “‘ Night fell on a drawn battle, in which 
both sides claim the victory.” 





force, in front and flank; but Prince 
Frederick Charles had convinced him- 
self that this operation would be too 
late ; he resolved to follow Bazaine at 
once ; and he directed two corps only, 
to positions in which he hoped to 
assail the rear of the marshal, assumed 
to be in precipitate retreat. This was 
a feeble and most erroneous move- 
ment; how far Moltke has to account 
for it, will probably not be known for 
years ; but it deserves notice that he 
was apprised of the prince’s intentions 
on the 15th of August, and counter 
orders were not despatched.? These 
arrangements led to the great battle, 
fought on 16th, and called by the Ger- 
mans Mars la Tour, a battle glorious 
for Germany, but which might have 
been fatal to her. Bazaine had re- 
treated only a few miles from Metz ; 
he had about one hundred and forty 
thousand men in hand, and he was 
successfully assailed and brought to 
bay, at first by a few thousand men 
only, and even to the last by a very 
inferior force. Each side lost about 
sixteen thousand men, in an indecisive 
struggle only closed at night ; but had 
Bazaine been a real general, his ene- 
mies should have been trampled in the 
dust. 

The operations of the contending ar- 
mies became, at this point, of peculiar 
interest. There was but one opinion 
in the German camp, either that Ba- 
zaine would attack on the 17th, and so 
try to force his way to the Meuse, or 
that he would march northwards, and, 
avoiding a battle, would seek to retreat 
in that direction. Preparations were 
made for either attempt, and Moltke no 
doubt is responsible for them. The 
Third Army was left where it was, its 
chiefs intent on a march on Paris; 
but two corps? of the First Army 
were placed near Metz, to the west of 

3 The “ Prussian Staff History,” i. 351-7, if care- 
fully studied, shows that this account of these 
operations is, in substance, correct. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, United Service Magazine, March, 1894, has 
written a well-considered description of what he 
has called “‘ Prince Frederick Charles's Misconcep- 
tions.” I noticed this mistake as far back as 1891, 
in my “Great Commanders,” p. 290; and more 


fully in my study of Moltke, pp. 146-49, 
4 The 7th and 8th corps. 
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the Moselle, while a third corps? was 
left on the eastern bank of the river, 
with directions to observe and menace 
the fortress, and, if attacked in force, 
to fall back to the Nied. Meanwhile 
the five corps of the Second Army at 
hand, were ranged in a line of about 
eleven miles in extent, from the right 
of the First Army at Ars,? to Hannon- 
ville on the main roads to the Meuse ; 
and one corps® in the rear, not yet 
across the Moselle, was ordered to 
cross, and to join the main body. Con- 
tact had once more been lost with the 
enemy save where the First Army ap- 
proached Metz; and the general plan 
of operations was that the part of the 
First Army, west of the Moselle, 
should hold the French engaged on the 
spot, and should form the pivot for the 
movement either to attack Bazaine, or 
to follow him should he retreat north- 
wards. 

These arrangements occupied the 
17th of August, and Bazaine did not 
attack on that day. Let us now con- 
sider what had become the situation of 
the German armies, on the night of 
the 17th, and until the next morning. 
One corps only of the First Army was 
on the eastern bank of the Moselle ; 
the Third Army was far away ; and 
eight corps of the First and Second 
Armies were gathering together west 
of the Moselle, with little means of 
knowing the movements of the French, 
their leaders, besides, being, one and 
all, convinced that Bazaine was march- 
ing westwards for the Meuse. On the 
other hand, Bazaine, at the close of the 
16th, was only eight or ten miles from 
Metz; and once within the fortress, he 
would have a great opportunity for an 
offensive movement, for he would hold 
the chord of the are on the field of 
manceuvre, and the communications of 
the Germans lay exposed before him, 
covered only by the one corps of the 
First Army, an insignificant force com- 
pared to his own. 


1 The 1st corps. 

2 That is, the right of the two corps of the First 
Army, west of the Moselle, 

8 The 2nd corps. All these movements should 
be studied in the “ Prussian Staff History,” 2. 
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i Experience has shown what, in these 
circumstances, he might have accom- 
plished- had he had the genius, the 
readiness, the decision of a great com- 
mander. He had ample supplies of 
food and munitions ;* and had he made 
up his mind, on the night of Mars la 
Tour, his army, leaving the killed and 
wounded behind, and perhaps making 
demonstrations to conceal his purpose, 
might have been around Metz on the 
morning of the 17th. To cross the 
Moselle should have been now his ob- 
ject ; he had six bridges already made,> 
and three or four might have been 
constructed ; and, leaving a detach- 
ment in the fortress behind, and giving 
his troops supplies for four days, he 
could have passed through Metz, and 
reached the eastern bank of the river 
by the forenoon of the 18th. The 
country before him was open, and the 
great roads excellent ; and it is not too 
much to suppose that by nightfall he 
could have been on the French Nied 
—a distance of less than ten miles — 
with from one hundred thousand to 
one hundred and ten thousand men, 
moving, with their impedimenta, on a 
broad front. The single corps of the 
First Army, if not defeated, would, 
according to orders, have fallen back ; 
and it is scarcely possible that Moltke 
and his lieutenants could have been 
apprised of Bazaine’s movement with 
anything like an approach to certainty 
until the marshal was on the Nied. 
Any general placed in a situation like 
this would have required some hours to 
form a decision. Moltke, as his career 
distinctly proves, would have paused 
for some time, surprised and _per- 
plexed ; and bearing in mind that the 
German chiefs all thought that Bazaine 
was on his way westwards, and not 
eastwards, as in the supposed case, and 
that to direct huge masses of men toa 
direction contrary to that laid out for 
them, is an affair of immense difficulty, 
causing delay, it is idle to contend that 
the German armies, or even a consider- 
able part of them, would be in a posi- 
tion to retrace their steps, and to follow 


4 Report of Riviere, pp. 31, 34, 38. 
5 Ibid., p. 22, 
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Bazaine until the 19th at soonest. But 
this operation would have been too 
late ; the marshal could have reached 
the Sarre on the 20th, long before the 
Germans could be even near; and he 
would thus have seized the communi- 
cations of his foes, and practically com- 
pelled them to think of themselves. 
In that event he would have saved 
himself and his army, have caused a 
suspense of the invasion for weeks, 
and given the war a wholly new turn.! 
~Bazaine, however, a most worthless 
chief, was incapable of making a move- 
ment of this kind. He arrayed his 
army, about one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand strong, along a range of 
uplands to the west of Metz, and 
awaited his enemy in an attitude of 
passive defence, a bad attitude as the 
experience of ages has proved. The 
Germans, immensely superior in force, 
and ultimately more than two hundred 
thousand men, marched against Ba- 
zaine on the 18th of August ; but they 
had all but lost sight of the French 
army ; and their march was at first in 
the wrong direction, a false move that 
had bad results. This led to the great 
battle of Gravelotte, the most fiercely 
contested of the whole war. The ad- 
yance of the Germans, when they 

1 This movement has been indicated by the late 
General Hamley, with a slight variation, ‘‘ Opera- 
tions of War,” ed, 1889, 329-32, That it was prac- 
ticable is virtually admitted by the “ Prussian 
Staff History,” ii. 533. I believe it would have 
been accomplished certainly by Napoleon, who, at 
Arcola, succeeded in carrying out an operation 
somewhat analogous, but far more difficult ; prob- 
ably by Turenne, Eugene, Villars, or Frederick 
the Great, who all performed feats at least as 
arduous, It is a complete mistake to suppose that 
General Hamley is the only soldier who thought of 
this movement ; it suggested itself to two generals 
at least of Bazaine’s army, to the Austrian Staff, 
to the illustrious Chanzy, I have reason to believe, 
and, as I know, to one distinguished general of the 
British army since dead. Mr. Archibald Forbes 
has tried to prove,in the United Service Maga- 
zine of February, 1894, that the operation must 
have failed, and would have been defeated by the 
Germans, I think he has shown that General 
Hamley did not suggest the best course that could 
have been adopted, but I dissent from his main 
conclusions, His reasoning looks at war like a 
game of chess ; assumes that the German generals 
saw at once all the pieces and moves on the board, 
and had perfect knowledge of the facts ; and, above 
all, ignores the element of surprise and perplexity 
that must have delayed, perhaps paralyzed their 
movements, 
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learned where Bazaine was, has been 
justly admired, as an instance of ad- 
mirable organization in the field; but 
the battle was not well conducted by 
the German leaders, whatever may be 
urged by the courtiers of fortune, 
The first attack on the French lines 
was made at the wrong place; the 
Prussian Guards were nearly cut to 
pieces; the First Army was almost 
routed, and that this sacrifice was in- 
tended is an idle tale; and the great 
turning movement by which the battle 
was won was only just successful, and 
might have been repulsed with ease. 
On the other hand, the French, who 
had regained heart from the results of 
the fighting of the last few days, dis- 
played remarkable valor and_ con- 
stancy ; they successfully maintained 
their positions for hours, though pre- 
vented from making counter attacks ; 
and they would have baffled the de- 
cisive turning movement had Bazaine 
—he was actually not on the field ! — 
sent the Imperial Guard to support his 
right wing. The German tactics, in a 
word, were far from good; how far 
Moltke, who was on the spot, is re- 
sponsible, will perhaps be never 
known ; but it appears most probable 
that his constant habit of not keeping 
in contact with his enemy was the 
cause of delay in the first instance, and 
afterwards of precipitate attacks, ill- 
directed, and frightfully wasteful of 
life. The ultimate results of Grave- 
lotte were immense ; but the battle it- 
self reflects no credit on the skill of 
the German generals in the field ; and 
this may be the reason that attempts 
have been made to misrepresent the 
real force of the opposing armies, and 
to conceal how largely superior the 
Germans were in numbers.? 


2 I believe I can lay claim—see the Academy, 
19th December, 1891 — to the credit of having been 
the first writer to point out the flagrant miscalcu- 
lation made by Moltke in his “‘ Precis of the 
Franco-German War,” i, 84, as to the numbers of 
the =rmies engaged at Gravelotte. Attempts have 
been made to excuse him, at least as to one gross 
misstatement, but they have either been futile, or 
have got him out of Scylla to fling him into Cha- 
rybdis. It is said that he did include the 2nd 
corps in his enumeration of the German forces in 
the field, but that he wrote the figure “seven” 
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The operations of Moltke, from 
Worth and Spicheren to Gravelotte, 
have been more or less censured. 
Passing by the idolaters of mere suc- 
cess, General Hamley has remarked 
that the German leader gave opportu- 
nities and missed chances ; and I cer- 
tainly think that he ought to have 
crushed his cnemy before he reached 
Metz; that Mars la Tour ought to 
have been a German defeat; that Ba- 
zaine, had he been a great captain, 
might have severed Moltke’s commu- 
nications and escaped ; and that Grave- 
lotte, in itself, was no triumph to boast 
of.) Moltke, with remarkable daring 
and energy, invested Metz after the 
battle of the 18th, with the First Army 
and part of the Second; but the in- 
vesitment was at the outset so weak, 
that Bazaine, the Prussian staff ad- 
mits,?, might probably have broken 


through the German lines, a tolerable 


corps instead of “ eight.’’? This is improbable in 
the highest degree, and it deserves special notice 
that the “‘ Prussian Staff History,’’ which Moltke, 
no doubt, had before him, vol. i. 438, refers to 
“seven” corps only, and only includes the “eight ” 
corps in an appendix. But, be this as it may, 
Moltke, taking this apology as correct, confessedly 
omitted the whole of the German cavalry, about 
twenty-five thousand sabres, out of the account, 
and this was very nearly the strength of the 2nd 
corps. Noone has attempted to justify his oms- 
sion of part of the Ist corps of the First Army, 
which shelled Metz from the eastern bank of the 
Moselle ; very possibly kept the Imperial Guard 
on the spot; and certainly played an important 
partin the battle. In short, in any view of the 
case Moltke has under-rated the German forces at 
Gravelotte, by at least thirty thousand men. As 
to his enumeration of the French forces, he has 
over-estimated them by from sixty thousand to 
fifty-five thousand men; and this has not been 
seriously disputed even by his most ardent ad- 
mirers. The French were not one hundred and 
eighty thousand strong, as he asserts, but from 
one hundred and twenty thousand to one hundred 
and thirty thousand at most ; and this is a higher 
figure than those of Bazaine, of General Hamley, 
and of Col. Malleson. Curiously enough, the 
“ Prussian Staff History,” vol. ii., p. 10, lets the 
truth out in one passage, and says, “ the enemy 
was estimated at one hundred thousand or one 
hundred and twenty thousand men.” No one 
wishes to charge Moltke with wilful misrepre- 
sentation, but his misstatements are not less most 
palpable, and it is really too much to ask any rea- 
sonable person to swallow the German figures in 
many parts of the war of 1870. 

1 That Moltke was not satisfied with his own 
operations at this conjuncture is evident from the 
‘* Prussian Staff History.” ii. 165-7. These preg- 
nant comments are probably from his pen. 

? Prussian Staff History, ii. 533. 
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proof of what he might have done had 
he struck the blow indicated after 
Mars la Tour. The operation as- 
tounded soldiers in Europe ; but Ba- 
zaine had already given proof of such 
complete incapacity in the field, that 
Moltke, as the event showed, was 
probably justified in adopting a course 
without an example in war before. 
How Bazaine made no real effort to 
escape, how he even neglected to hus- 
band the supplies which would have 
enabled him to hold out much longer 
than he did, and how he dabbled in 
treason and betrayed his country, is 
one of the darkest tales in the annals 
of France ; no one is equally to blame 
for the results of the war. 

Moltke now formed the Army of the 
Meuse, and directed it with the Third 
Army against Macmahon’s forces, as a 
prelude to the intended advance on 
Paris. Macmahon had by this time 
assembled from one hundred and thirty 
thousand to one hundred and forty 
thousand men at Chalons, and his first 
resolve was to fall back on the capital, 
and to defend it with the last army 
possessed by France. How he was 
turned aside from this judicious pur- 
pose, partly by an ambiguous message 
from Bazaine, but chiefly from dread of 
Parisian opinion, once more causing 
immense disasters, is known to every 
student of the war of 1870-71, and I 
need not repeat an often-told tale. I 
shall not dwell on his fatal advance to 
the Meuse, ending in the catastrophe 
of Sedan ; suffice it to say that opera- 
tions in war were never worse con- 
ceived or worse carried out. Moltke’s 
plans, if somewhat tardy, were admi- 
rably laid, and the movements by 
which the German armies were di- 
rected against their doomed foes, were 
those of a real master of war. Fine 
and just conception, and able execu- 
tion, were the characteristics of these 
great efforts, but when it is asserted 
that they surpassed all that Napoleon 
achieved, the student of the history of 
war smiles. The march to Sedan was 
not to be compared to the march on 
Ulm and the march that led to Ma- 
rengo. 
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After Sedan Moltke advanced on| 
Paris, with his mind bent on the plan 
he had formed, and in the exuitation 
of immense success. The invaders on 
the march were but one hundred and 
fifty thousand strong ; Bazaine and his 
army lay in their rear, imprisoned cer- 
tainly, but a real danger, that kept a 
great investing force on the spot; the 
German communications with the inte- 
rior were hardly opened ; and not one 
even of the main railway lines leading 
to the capital had been mastered. 
This operation was founded on _ the 
contempt Moltke entertained for the 
French character —a sentiment that 
has cost many a warrior dear — he be- 
lieved that France would not lift her 
head, and he was convinced that Paris 
would at once succumb, and that the 
war was close to its end. The calcula- 
tion was wholly vain ; the movement, 
it is admitted now by the Germans 
themselves, was a mistake resting on 
false assumptions ; and King William, 
who judged correctly what the patriot- 
ism and resources of France were, 
protested against it to no purpose.} 

Moltke was completely undeceived 
before long; he succeeded, indeed, in 
investing Paris, and maintaining his 
hold on the great city, but the Germans 
were placed in grave peril for months, 
through the efforts of the beleaguered 
capital and the heroic national resist- 
ance of France. The invaders, in fact, 
owed much to fortune and other acci- 
dents if they triumphed at last. Had 
Bazaine broken through their lines at 
Metz—and this remained possible for 
many weeks—they could hardly have 
escaped a disaster; and but for the 
premature and unexpected fall of the 
fortress, the Army of the Loire would, 
after Coulmiers, have marched on 
Paris and raised the siege with conse- 
quences of supreme importance. Even 
afterwards, save for Gambetta’s mis- 
takes, D’Aurelle and Chanzy might 
have reached the capital, defeating on 
their way the covering armies, ill 


1 I cannot read German, but can refer the reader 
to areview of the works of Kunz and Heerig, con- 
tained in the Times of the 8th and 9th February, 





in which this is distinctly asserted. 
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placed and greatly inferior in numbers ; 
and the issue of the contest remained 
uncertain, until Bourbaki was directed 
to the east, and recklessly involved in 
«a second Sedan. Surrounded as they 
were in the midst of France by the 
waves of a gigantic national rising, 
of which their commanders never 
dreamed, the invaders were endan- 
gered for a considerable time ; indeed, 
until Paris was subdued by famine, 
and this, too, after triumphs in the 
field without a parallel in the annals of 
war. The march on the capital, there- 
fore, in the circumstances in which it 
was made, was a capital error, it in- 


volved risks enormous alike and need- , 


less. 

The operations of Moltke, too, in the 
second part of the war— by many de- 
grees its most attractive part if slurred 
over by mere soldiers —were often 
imperfect and very mistaken. Excel- 
ient in carrying out pre-arranged plans, 
he was perplexed when confronted 
with a state of affairs on which he had 
not reckoned beforehand ; and not pos- 
sessing the searching eye of genius, he 
was greatly troubled by the rising of 
France. For weeks after the invest- 
ment of Paris, the German movements 
were weak and tentative ; they exhib- 
ited indecision and want of knowledge, 
and they were badly arranged on more 
than one occasion. Moltke, at a con- 
juncture of extreme importance, sent 
large forces in the wrong direction, 
deceived by an apparition of a French 
Army of the West; before Coulmiers 
he was surprised, after Coulmiers he 
was wholly at fault in separating the 
grand duke and Tann; and he was 
again surprised by Gambetta—a man 
of extraordinary powers despite his 
faults—when the Army of the Loire 
was collected in front of Orleans, be- 
fore the battles of the first days of 
December. He was also baffled by 
Chanzy —a real chief, whose prema- 
ture death was a great loss to France 
—and in the last stages of the contest 
he had no conception that Bourbaki 
was being sent to the east, and he was 
ignorant of this movement for many 
days. His idolaters take care not to 


4 
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dwell on these things, and simply 
point to the result of the war, but his- 
tory notes, and pronounces on them. 
But if these mistakes of Moltke were 
grave, and very nearly changed the 
course of the war, he rose superior to 
the threats of fortune, on the only oc- 
casion when she appeared frowning. 
His grand strength of character stood 
him in good stead, while he was strug- 
gling for a time in a sea of troubles ; 
and his capacity became again manifest 
towards the end of the contest. He 
took the right course in _ investing 
Paris, and not risking the perils of an 
assault ; and when it had become evi- 
dent that the rising of France, and the 
stubborn resistance of her heroic cap- 
ital had imposed on him a gigantic 
task, he addressed himself to it with 
unflinching constancy, disregarding 
murmurs and fears in the German 
camp. By degrees, owing to his fine 
arrangements, a great external zone, 
composed of troops marched to his aid, 
was thrown around the zone of invest- 
ment ; and this double barrier repelled 
the efforis of Paris and of the provin- 


cial armies advancing to her relief. 
The distribution of these forces was 


sometimes incorrect, but ultimately 
Moltke gained and secured a central 
position and interior lines against the 
enemy on the theatre of war ; and from 
this position of vantage he directed 
operations against the French levies, 
marked, in some instances, by conspic- 
uous skill, especially in the march 
against Bourbaki, which really put an 
end to the war. Yet these exertions of 
Moltke might, perhaps, have failed, 
had he not been seconded by a great 
national movement, which has _ not 
been sufficiently kept in view. The 
war, in its last phases, became a strife 
of races; Germany, aflame with in- 
tense and revengeful passion, flocked 
across the Rhine to support the inva- 
sion; and this powerfully contributed 
to her final triumph. 

France was stripped of two of her 


1 See for most of these mistakes of Moltke the 
review of Kunz and Heenig befcre referred to. I 
may say they are one and all anticipated and ex- 
plained in my study en Moltke. 
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most loyal provinces by the unwise and 
ominous Treaty of Frankfort. Moltke 
insisted on the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; on this, as on several other 
occasions, exhibiting a want of knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a contemp- 
tuous dislike of the French character. 
His memory will probably have to an- 
swer for this; Germany and Europe 
may yet lament the day when the 
Tricolor was torn down from Metz and 
Strasburg, and the pride and _ patriot- 
ism of France were wounded to the 
quick. My estimate of this most re- 
markable man may be collected from 
what I have already written. Moltke 
was truly great in the preparation of 
war, though, even in this department 
of the art, he achieved no marvels like 
those achieved by Napoleon in provid- 
ing for the descent on England, for the 
invasion of Russia in 1812, for the re- 
organization of the military force of 
France in 1813 and 1815. But Moltke 
had the faculty to perceive with a ful- 
ness of insight that approached genius 
what were the new conditions of war 
in his age, and he adapted the armed 
strength of Prussia to them, with an 
intense perseverance, an attention to 
details, a far reaching and sound and 
practical judgment which entitle him to 
the very highest praise. The army 
which conquered Austria and France 
was mainly his creation in its highest 
parts ; it proved irresistible in the 
field, and was perhaps the best instru- 
ment ever forged for war; and this is 
Molike’s enduring title to renown. 

In the conduct of war the Prussian 
leader did not excel in the same degree. 
His success in the field was indeed 
astounding ; Jena and Austerlitz were 
less decisive than Sedan, but this is 
not a real test of his powers as a war- 
rior. Moltke had almost always an 
overwhelming superiority of force ; he 
was opposed to generals of a very low 
type ; he had the advantage of mistakes 
on the part of his enemy, especially in 
1870-71, beyond all example, and his 
prodigious triumphs were due far more 
to these causes than to his capacity to 
lead armies. Genius is not seen in his 
conceptions of war; the plans of his 
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campaigns were all borrowed ; and if 
he could work out most ably precon- 
certed schemes, he was unequal to 
sudden and brilliant resolves, to those 
strokes of inspiration and power which 
are the distinctive marks of the great- 
est captains. Feats of arms due to 
rapid decision, to stratagem, to craft, 
to bold surprises, are not to be found 
in his operations ; and though as a 
mere strategist he was extremely able 
when he had time to mature his 
projects, his strategy was not of the 
very first order. On the other hand, he 
committed at least his full share of 
mistakes, especially in his advance on 
Paris, in his constant and very danger- 
ous habit of losing sight of a defeated 
enemy, and scarcely ever trying to pur- 
sue ; and his movements, after Wérth 
and Spicheren down to the investment 
of Metz, disclose many and plain short- 
comings, and have been rightly sub- 
jected to adverse comment. He was 
never tried by what is the true crite- 
rion of generals of the highest type ; 
he never was victorious with an inferi- 
ority of force ; he never made genius 


supply the want of numbers; he did 
nothing that can be compared with 
what Napoleon accomplished in 1796, 


in 1814, and even before Waterloo. It 
may safely be affirmed, as we survey 
his career, that he could never have 
achieved exploits like these; strong, 
patient, able, but requiring time to 
work out what he had designed, he 
could not have carried out the move- 
ments that have made Arcola, Rivoli, 
and Montmirail immortal. Neverthe- 
less Moltke holds a real place, if not 
the highest, among great commanders ; 
he was admirable in executing opera- 
tions in the field, grand, complicated, 
vast, and often very difficult, based on 
plans he had laid down beforehand ; 
here his power of organization appears 
again; and on several occasions he 
certainly gave proof of the readiness, 
the daring, nay,.the perfect skill which 
generals of renown possess, Had he 
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been a younger man when he first 
directed war, his military career might 
have been more brilliant. 

To superficial observers the most 
striking feature in the great wars con- 
ducted by Moltke was the superiority 
in organization of the German armies. 
Their celerity, their ease and power in 
manceuvring were as remarkable in- 
deed as their immense numbers, and as 
the skill and good will of their chiefs 
in acting in concert. From these facts 
it has been inferred that mechanism, 
and not genius in war, is the most 
decisive element of success ; Moltke, it 
has been said, * has displaced the axis 
of ideas in the art ;”’ a great organizing 
chief ranks higher than a great com- 
mander. This is a false and most dan- 
gerous notion ; and Moltke himself has 
protested against it. That mechanism 
and organization can do much in war is 
a truism on which we need not dwell ; 
but superior direction has always been, 
and will always be, the dominant force 
that decides the issues of campaigns 
and battles. The wars indeed of 1866 
and 1870 exhibit this truth with re- 
markable clearness. Napoleon, even 
with Benedek’s army, would probably 
have overthrown Moltke, in the advance 
into Bohemia on a double line; the 
Germans must have lost Mars la Tour, 
would have had, it is likely, their com- 
munications severed, and would have 
not been successful at Gravelotte, had 
Moltke liad a real general in his front. 
Assuredly Wellington, in Macmahon’s 
place, would never have marched an 
army to Sedan, but would have fallen 
back and defended Paris, a movement 
which would have given a new turn to 
the war, and have saved France from 
an ignominious peace. The issues of 
war in their main results depend on the 
powers of man more than on anything 
else ; mind rules matter, and will al- 
ways rule it, a great captain, with 
forces even nearly equal, will subdue 
an adversary of inferior power. 

WILLIAM O’CONNOR MoRRISs. 








From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
“ZO THEY ZAY.” 


BY OSGOOD HARTIER. 
Whispering tongues can poison truth, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SCANDAL. 

‘*LEASTWAYS, ’tis turr’ble  suspi- 
cious,” jerked Abigail Hoyle, shutting 
her jaws with a righteous snap. 

‘Thur b’ain’t two interpretations to 
be putt upon it, as I can zee,” said 
Mistress Dimity, smoothing her apron. 

** An’ he so kind to me, too, when I 
buried my boy ; I don’t like vur to be- 
lieve it,’ said Mrs. Susan. 

* You’m always too much carried 
away wi’ yer feelings, Susan, an’ that’s 
the truth; but when ’tis a question 
atwixt right an’ wrong you should putt 
yer feelings in yer pocket.”’ 

** Woll, I worn’t never one for gos- 
sip myself,’ said Abigail; ‘but I 
never heerd a scandal like this yere — 
never. Wot’s,the wurld a-comin’ 
to?” 

The wood fire was blazing on the 
old-fashioned hearth, the copper crocks 
were shining brightly on the shelf, the 
blue plates stood in rows on Abigail’s 
spotless dresser ; and the old farmhouse 
kitchen looked the picture of comfort, 
with its red-tiled floor and low-beamed 
ceiling and row of flower-pots on the 
ledge of the diamond-paned window, 
while the group of three housewives 
gathered round the teacups formed an 
ideal gossiping party. There was Abi- 
gail, mistress of Brimblecoombe Farm, 
white-capped, prim, precise ; and Mrs. 
Dimity, widow, and proprietor of the 
village post-office, radiant in a new 
black silk apron with tiny pockets and 
numerous infinitesimal frills; and 
Susan Stacey, a younger woman than 
either of the others, and not so right- 
eous in her own esteem. 

‘‘Here’s my Ephrum,’’ announced 
Abigail ; “* but he ’ont heer a word agin 
the parson.”’ 

A good-hearted, kind-faced farmer 
now joined the tea-party, saluted the 
lady guests in his hale, hospitable fash- 
ion, and kissed his wife —a custom he 
had contracted when she was pink and 
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white and young, and still continued 
now she was grisly and sharp featured. 

‘An’ what’s your opinion o’ the 
scandal, Mr. Hoyle ?”’ said the widow, 
facing round upon him. 

** Vokes had a sight better mind their 
own consarns —that’s what I «’ say, 
and parson ’ull mind his. Missis, I’ll 
thank ye for a cup o’ tay.” 

Abigail attended to her husband’s 
wants, and then resumed her. gossip 
with the ladies. ‘*See how oncommon 
fess he is wi’ all the young mothers 
and children ; I did always say ’tworn’t 
natteral in a single man.”’ 

‘“*Tf you was a mother, Mrs. Hoyle, 
you’d speak up for ’n a bit,’’ said Mrs. 
Stacey, adding regretfully to herself, 
‘**so kind he was to my ’Arold, too!” 

*Pish, Susan!’ sneered Abigail. 
An’ then if any of the maids went 
astray they always went straight to 
parson, and he wur’ shockin’ aisy wi’ 
them.”’ 

** Ay, he’d shake hands in the street 
wi’ a ’ooman as I’d gather up my skirts 
to pass,”’ said Mrs. Dimity. 

**Zure, I d’ believe he’d open the 
Kingdom of Heaven to the very worst 
if *twas in his power,’ said Susan 
thoughtfully. 

‘¢ His Maaster have a-done that afore 
*n,”? said Ephraim quietly. 

“Yes, that was the style of his 
preachin’,” said Abigail, ignoring her 
husband’s remark, ‘ with never a word 
for them as wasn’t sinners. Many’s 
the time I’ve said to Biddy Scrivens, 
up Clay’anger, ‘A vury good sarmon, 
Mrs. Scrivens, for them as needs it; 
but where’s the teachin’ for such as 
we ?’” 

“As I’m churchwarden, not one of 
ye caan’t gainsay he wur a oncommon 
popular preacher |!’ ventured Ephraim. 


‘But dangerous, dangerous, Mr. 
Ephrum. Why, aafter these goin’s on 


I shall feel onaisy about my girl goin’ 
to ’is Bible claass.”’ 

*“ An’ well you may, Mrs. Dimity. 
I’ll be bound my girl shaan’ go no 
more, an’ she’s so rare an’ conscien- 
tious wi’ the dairy an’ a’. She’s that 
tooked up wi’ the parson, too. I did 
always say ’tworn’t in reason for maids 

















to be so crazed on a Bible claass, Sun- 
day aafternoons, when ’em might be 
out walking wi’ their young men.” 

*“*Woll, missis, womenfolk is won- 
derful contrairy,’? said Ephraim at 
last ; ‘* thur, you was all mazed on the 
parson one time (an’ not one as can 
preach like ’n for miles round), an’ 
proud as could be to get ’n a dish 0’ 
tay, every one of ye, an’ now you’m 
ready for to scratch ’s eyes out.’’ 

** An’ reason too, Ephrum, 
what we’ve a-heerd.”’ 

** Aafter what you’ve concocted, 
more like,’’ he responded. 

** My! if this ain’t Sex’on Tomkins 
a-comin’,”’? exclaimed Mistress Dimity, 
* he d’ know all the rights o’t.”’ 

On ordinary occasions these ladies 
would not have condescended to inti- 
mate conversation with Joe Tomkins, 
the sexton, but now, as he knew more 
of the scandal than any one else, he 
became a person of great importance, 
and Abigail received him graciously, 
and immediately began to ply him with 
questions. And Joe, pleased to find 
himself the hero of the hour, proceeded 
to unfold his information. 

‘“ Woll, I tell ye how ’twas, Mrs. 
Hoyle ; ’twas like this yer. I'd heerd 
tell of ghosties up vicarage ia 

‘¢Ghosties ! the ghost of sin in flesh 
an’ blood more like,’’ interrupted Abi- 
gail. 

‘* But a didn’t b’lieve in no ghosties 
myself, havin’ dug the graves fifteen 
year come Whitesuntide, an’ never 
havin’ seen ’ny ghost, above groun’ 
nor below, zo I zays, zays I, a’ll jest go 
up vicarage an’ watch on a bit. Zo I 
was in hidin’ behind they shrubbery 
trees one evening about sundown, an’ 
all on a sudden I zeed comin’ ona 
most tarnation beautiful young woman, 
wi’ blue flowers in her hair, an’ trailin’ 
her white dress behind her down the 
path, an’ callin’ ‘ Darlin’,’ in a voice 
’ud have made ye cry if you hadn’t 
known what she wor.”’ 

“Lor! An’ what was her like?” 
cried the ladies. 

“Oh, all white an’ tender-lookin’, 
with gurt dark eyes; an’ hair all 
streamin’ down her back, so brown as 
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a berry, an’ so bright as thick copper 
kittle ; an’ a quare sort o’ way wi’ her, 
as ‘ud soon make a vule of a feller — 
only who’d a-thought 0’ the parson ? ” 

‘*Mebbe ’tis some poor unfortunate 
he’s shelterin’,’’ suggested Ephraim. 

** Poor unfortunate! I be surprised 
at ye, Ephrum! What have the par- 
son to do wi’ poor unfortunates in his 
house, I should like to know ?”’ 

‘¢*Tis a-countenancin’ sin, at best,” 
said Mrs. Dimity. 

**¢ Christ did not Magdalen spurn,’ ”’ 
quoted Ephraim, beneath his breath. 

*Wull, thur, ’tis a turr’ble quare 
job ; but we’ll get to the bottom o’t,”’ 
said the sexton emphatically. ‘*‘ We 
mun call a vestry meetin’ to investigate 
into ’t, or you and I must make inqui- 
ries, Mr. Ephrum, ’tis a plain duty.” 

‘No, no,’ said Ephraim, ‘“let’s 
leave ’t to the squire.”’ 

* Squire! Squire ain’t none too par- 
tiklar hisself,’’ said Abigail, with infi- 
nite scorn. ‘* There was the mystery 
0’ poor Molly ——” 

‘The aristocracy’s deep in vice an’ 
sin,’’ said the sexton; ‘ more shame 
to ’em !”’ 

“Well; 7tain’t to be expected par- 
son should practise morals, when he 
don’ so much as tache ’em,’’ continued 
Abigail. ‘* Thur’s Bill Turner an’ his 
wife, as fights every day reg’lar, an’ 
parson, ’stead of tellin’ of ’em to bide 
paceful, zays to ’em, ‘’Tis better by 
half for ye to part nor to live like cat 
an’ dog,’ zays he. ’N’ if that ain’t 
breakin’ marriage laws, I dunno wot 
et” 

**Zure,’? said the sexton, “ aafter 
they’d swore in church to putt up wi’? 
one another, whatever ’twore, they 
oughter ha’ gone through wi’ it. Holy 
Scripture d’ tache to love yer enemies, 
howsomdever they’m of yer own house- 
hold. Not but wot it must be turr’ble 
aggravatin’ to have a wife always nag- 
gin’ at ye —eh, Mr. Ephrum ?” 

“ Ay, zure,’’? answered Ephraim dep- 
recatingly, as if he had had no experi- 
ence in the matter. ‘But I don’t 
misdoubt there’s allowances to be 
made both sides ; the Lord knows ! ” 
“°Tis you’m always makin’ allow- 
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ances for volks, not the Lord,’ said 
Abigail. ‘‘ He d’ judge th’ onrighteous 
wi’ justice.” 

**An’ mercy, too, wife; wi’ mercy, 
too.”’ 

‘¢Ephrum don’t only look on one 
zide, an’ that’s the saft one,’”’ said Abi- 
gail, who certainly never inclined to 
the ‘‘ soft’ side of a question herself. 

‘*°Tis a wonder we hadn’t found out 
nothing about it before,’? said Mrs. 
Dimity, renewing the attack, ‘ but 
thick wold Hanner wur always so close, 
an’ thur ain’t ’ny maid more’n her, an’ 
never a body goes there charing.”’ 

*“Woll, I did always say ’tworn’t 
hospittable that we was never so much 
as asked to the vicarage gate all these 
years, an’ parson always pleased an’ 
ready to take a cup o’ tay long 0’ we.”’ 

**There’s many things isn’t as they 
should be,’’ said Tomkins, with the air 
of one who knew more than he liked to 
say. ‘* You as churchwarden, Mr. 
Hoyle (squire he don’t count), an’ I as 
sexton, must put it to rights.”’ 

‘* What’s the need for we to meddle, 
Tomkins? If parson have a done 
wrong, *twill be brought home to ’n. 
Let us leave it in the Lord’s hands.” 

“TI make bold to say the Lord’s 
hands is full enough,” said the omnip- 
otent Abigail ; ‘‘ we must take it inter 
our own hands when things come toa 
paass like this yere.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SPIES. 

THE loyal churchwarden was at 
length driven to defy what he felt was 
sadly conclusive evidence, and con- 
sented to act as spy in conjunction 
with the sexton in order to prove that 
there ‘* worn’t nothing in it.’’ Accord- 
ingly these two minor dignitaries of 
the church proceeded stealthily to the 
vicarage one moonless night, and took 
up in the garden a concealed position, 
whicl: commanded the front windows. 
These were opened wide on the veran- 
dah, and the shaded light from within 
streamed softly over the trellised vine, 
and far across the lawn. The room, 


with its polished floor strewn with mats 
and various ** bedizenments from furrin 
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parts’ (as Joe afterwards related), its 
books, pictures, and gracefully ar- 
ranged flowers — trailing over the mir- 
rors and standing in rose-bowls on the 
floor — showed unusual retinement, 
and formed a delicate background to 
the picture which met the eyes of the 
unwilling spy and his comrade. The 
vicar was in his armchair by the hearth 
— where a low red fire burned, though 
it was but early autumn —and on the 
mat at his feet, half-reclining, was the 
**Ghost of Sin’? whom Ephraim had 
prayed not to see. Her back was 
turned to the window, but there was 
something thrilling, even so, in the 
graceful white-clad figure, with the 
bright brown hair falling to her waist, 
and tangled on the vicar’s knees — in 
fact, Joe described her charms so viv- 
idly that it was said, “if it hadn’t 
a-been the parson, ’twould have been 
the sexton, zure enough.” The vicar 
was speaking in a more tender tone 
than even the children of the village 
had ever heard from him. 

**T mustn’t leave you so long alone, 
little one.”’ 

**T was not alone, darling.”? (The 
spies started at the musical tones of 
the sweet, dreamy voice.) ‘* You said 
God walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day, but he is there in the 
noonday, too. I saw him among the 
flowers in the sunshine —he is always 
among the flowers and the sunshine, 
didn’t you know ?—and he was so 
beautiful and strong and young. He 
took my hand, and said, ‘Come, 
Nona’ ” (** Blasphemy ! ”’ hissed Tom- 
kins. ‘* P’raps ’tis in the Apocrypha,” 
said Ephraim), ‘‘and he led me all 
down the street, where I have never 
been, to the church where you were 
preaching. But no one listened to 
you, for they were all thinking of them- 
selves, ‘They do not worship me,’ 
God said, ‘in the cold, dark church, 
for their hearts are filled with unchar- 
ity and their own vain-glory.’ Outside 
the gate was a poor woman weeping. 
‘Yet she is nearer Heaven than they,’ 
jhe said, ‘for she is sorry for her sin, 
land they think they have no sin.’ 
'Then he led me far away to a beautiful 




















cathedral, full of flowers and pictures 
and blended colors and mystic music. 
And I wished you were there, darling, 
to see it and make your church like 
that, till he said, ‘These are but idol- 
ators ; though they think they worship 
me, they fall down to Diana of Ephe- 
sus.’ And we went to strange worlds 
which God had made; and by the 
shore of the sea, which is his; and 
among the winds, which speak his 
voice. And then we were in a great 
city, thick with fog and sorrow. The 
sound of it was as the sound of one 
great cry, and I saw poor women toil- 
ing, and children bearing bitter blows 
and hunger, and men turned to brute 
beasts in their misery and sin. ‘I hear 
their cry, though they know it not, and 
I have compassion,’ God said, and he 
wept —and I wept, too, and was fright- 
ened, and asked him to bring me home 
again. And then I was in the garden, 
waiting for you.”’ 

** Poor child!” the vicar murmured. 
Then he bent over her passionately, 
and wound his fingers all amongst her 
hair. ‘‘ Nona, my girl!’ he said, and 
kissed her. 

The two spies turned away —they 
had seen enough. ‘* What need we 
any further witness ?’’ said Tomkins. 
**His ‘girl?’ —an’ he’ve a-been our 
parson this twenty year!” 

“Tord ha’  mercy!”’ 
Ephraim. 


groaned 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PARSON’S GHOST. 

THE ‘parson’ was sitting in his 
study. The dingy walls were lined 
with dingier books, piles of dusty 
papers covered the table, and the 
woman’s hand which had_ scattered 
flowers about the other rooms seemed 
absent here. An October sun shone 
dilutedly through the uncurtained win- 
dows, which opened to the ground, and 
dried leaves swept in upon the bare 
floor. The dense shrubberies outside 


were glowing with gold and red, as 
they burned themselves into decay, 
and only the little study seemed som- 
The 


bre, colorless, and unbeautiful. 
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more, therefore, was the eye attracted 
to the one break in the monotony of 
the walls, where hung a wooden cru- 
cifix, and near it the picture of a 
woman’s face. Itwas not a Madonna 
— though it seemed to have sacredness 
in its owner’s eyes—for the bright 
hair was not confined in nun-like dra- 
peries, nor was there any hidden sad- 
ness in the lustrous eyes. Open on the 
table was a case with a beautiful minia- 
ture of a little child. These two faces 
represented the love and the sorrow of 
the vicar’s life. 

He was evidently passing through a 
bitter struggle, and the lines which 
pain had marked upon his face were 
not hidden by his wonted genial smile. 
He was looking now as his parishion- 
ers had never seen him, or they might 
have spared the agony they inflicted. 
Two papers were lying open before 
him, the first of which ran thus : — 


*¢ Sir, — We, the undersigned parish- 
ioners, beg that you willattend a meet- 
ing at the vestry, in order to settle 
some unpleasant business which has 
been lately brought to light in the 
parish. 

** Signed, —.” 

The second was a letter : — 

‘*Dear and Reverend Sir, — Excuse 
the liberty I take in writing to you. 
Sir, as Churchwarden, my duties is not 
always Pleasant. I write this (private 
and confidential) out of respect to 
Your Reverence, and to prepare you 
for the matter of the Vestry Meeting 
of which we have advised you. It is 
(though we pretends no Interference) 
with regard to a Young Person, not 
known to the Parish, who is residing in 
your Household. With my respects 
and apologies, 

*¢ Yours obediently, 
‘¢ EPHRAIM HOYLE 
(‘* Churchwarden).”’ 


at last—I knew it 
must come,” he groaned. ‘*O God! 
have I not borne enough, that I must 
go through this also, and the secrets of 
my heart be opened to their rude 
gaze 2? 1 would have shielded you, 
little one. Perhaps I have been to 


“Tt has come 
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blame in concealing it ; but what was 
it to them?” Then, with a groan, 
wrung from his inmost soul, he pushed 
the papers from him, and, kneeling 
down, he prayed. 

When prayer is no mere formula it is 
something so mystic that the most 
sceptical must speak of it with rever- 
ence. It is strange that nothing daunts 
the praying soul — nor science, nor rea- 
son, nor prayer unanswered, nor any 
other creature. The vicar had prayed 
in sorrow for half a lifetime with ap- 
parently no result ; yet he prayed still. 
Twenty years ago he had in agony 
*“besought the Lord with tears’ for 
the precious life of a young loved wife, 
and it had been denied him. Through 
twenty years he had supplicated for 
reason for his child, but the Christ 
who healed the afflicted and the maniac 
centuries “ago, granted no touch of 
healing now. 

Yet still he believed in prayer, and 
still he prayed. , 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘* PARSON’S’’ LAST SERMON. 

On the following morning the vicar 
was striding down the garden path 
through mist and rain, and was quickly 
followed by Nona, whose fon’ vigilance 
he could never evade. Her damp hair 
clung about her shoulders, and her 
eyes looked wild as a chased gazelle’s 
as she clasped her ‘ darling’s”’ neck, 
and prayed him not to leave her. 

** Not to-day, darling, not to-day! It 
is so sad and lonely ; and there is no 
sunshine, and God is not there to- 
day.” 

“Only for a while, my _ childie. 
Spare me to do my duty, and then I 
will come back and take you away ; you 
shall be my little home-friend always, 
and I will not leave you any more.” 
He led her back to the house, as she 
still clung to him, sobbing hysterically. 
**You leave me to go to those people 
who hate you ”’ (** How does she know 
that ?”’ he thought), ‘* and they are all 
unkind to me ; the trees and things all 
laugh at me. Darling!” 

‘¢ Hannah !”’ called the vicar quietly 
to the waiting-woman, “take care of 





your mistress, it is one of her bad 
days.”” 

Once more he left the vicarage, and 
turned towards the village, and the 
farmers and other leading parishioners 
were all assembled in the vestry by the 
time he reached it. He shook the rain 
from his heavy coat, and entered for 
the ordeal. ‘‘Good-morning, gentle- 
men,” he said, to which there was a 
muttered response, followed by an op- 
pressive silence. The vestrymen, hith- 
erto so self-satisfied, so ready to be 
condemnatory, began to feel themselves 
in a distinctly embarrassing position. 
Who was to cast the first stone? Now 
that the accused stood before them, not 
one felt bold enough to bring forward 
the accusation — and they were further 
disarmed by the grave, pained mien of 
their late revered pastor; it was not 
that of a culprit. 

At length Ephraim rose, and opened 
his mouth to speak, but sat down again 
in confusion without uttering a syllable. 
(‘* If only the women was here, they’d 
speak faast enough,’? thought Tom- 
kins), and finally the vicar himself re- 
lieved them of their embarrassment. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he began (and there 
was not one present but wished himself 
miles away), ‘‘nay, my friends, broth- 
ers, and beloved parishioners of twenty 
years’ standing, I am deeply grieved to 
feel that [ have not yet won your trust 
and confidence.”? (In spite of them- 
selves, there were dissentient voices.) 
‘*T have been deeply to blame ”’ (cries 
of “No, no’’), “both in concealing 
from you the facts of my personal his- 
tory —which I imagined were of no 
concern to any but myself —and for 
my conduct prior to my coming among 
you.” (It was strange that not even 
Tomkins thought, ‘‘ Now we shall hear 
something !’’? but each man felt him- 
self to be more culpable than the par- 
son.) ‘*I will try to atone for the first 
fault by making full confession to you 
now ; for the second, I, and another, 
do life-long penance.” There was 
a painful pause; then he continued 
slowly and bravely, “‘ When I came to 
you, I was not a single man, as I let 
you believe, but a widower. I did not 
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think I should ever have to speak of 
this — of her — and thought to heal my 
wound by concealing it. I was a man 
broken down, lonely, bereft ; God for- 
give me if my private sorrows have 
caused me to discharge imperfectly my 
duty to you.” (‘* Don’t ye, sir,’ was a 
smothered sob.) ‘* My sin was this — 
that I, who had vowed myself to celi- 
bacy for a manifest reason, broke that 
vow, overcome by love for the loveliest 
of women, and made her my wife. I 
had no right to risk bringing misery to 
future generations —for members of 
my family, for generations past, had 
been afflicted with the terrible disease 
of insanity, and I swore before God I 
would not be responsible for perpetuat- 
ing it. I have chafed bitterly against 
this law of heredity ; now I know it to 
be just. I cannot even speak of the 
perfect happiness of our home for two 
short years —then our little girl was 
born. Thank God, she did not live 
long enough to know her child would 
be always hopelessly insane. I became 
your vicar, and gained some comfort by 
my work among you, and your unfail- 
ing kindness to me”’ (stifled moans). 
‘**Do not think my poor, afflicted child 
was a burden to me; my anxiety be- 
came also my comfort, for she has 
brought the blessing of a daughter’s 
love to the home of a lonely man. I 
shrank from exposing her to any rude 
or unsympathetic gaze, and she has 
lived in such seclusion that you were 
not even aware of her existence.” 
Here again he almost broke down, 
but braced himself for further effort. 
*“*Now that I am speaking to you 
thus painfully, I will say what in my 
cowardice I have often flinched from 
putting before you. First, 1 warn you 
to beware of the slanderous tongue of 
gossip and scandal, so often rampant in 
our midst, and so fruitful of evil within 
our little village. Gossip always per- 
verts, and often entirely creates, the 
evil of which it prates. See to it, each 
one of you, that you set a watch upon 
that ‘world of iniquity among your 
members,’ lest it be a ‘ restless evil, full 
of deadly poison.’ And most, I ear- 
nestly pray you, in the name of my 
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poor child, to jealously guard the fair 
name and fame of woman. How can I 
speak to you of the sanctity of woman- 
hood! Oh, be very tender towards 
those — wives, mothers, sisters — who 
are your own. Be honorable to those 
who never can be yours. And sacredly 
shield a maiden’s good name, her most 
priceless possession ; an idle word from 
you may take away what it will be too 
late ever to retrieve. I appeal to your 
honor as men; I appeal to your con- 
science as Christians. 

**T ask God’s forgiveness, and yours, 
for my sins and shortcomings towards 
him and towards you. But if I should 
never speak to you again, let me de- 
liver once more the message I have so 
often striven to teach, ‘ Be ye followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

There was not a soul present at that 
moment but would have worshipped 
the very ground he trod on, yet there 
was not a sign nor a sound as the vicar 
passed among them and went his way. 

After a pause Ephraim rose unstead- 
ily to his feet, and began to speak in a 
husky voice. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, 
‘a nobler parson, nor a ignobler 
churchwarden, ye couldn’t huv had. I 
that oughter hev opheld the honor of 
my maaster was of the fust to spy on 
him, an’ Jisten to wicked stories about 
’n. Gentlemen” (his voice grew 
huskier, and he did not raise his eyes 
to the ‘*gentlemen’’ he was address- 
ing), ‘* we must make what amends we 
can to him we’ve hit so cruel hard, but 
we caan’t tak back the blow. Him 
that have lived pure and holy an’ 
Christlike among us these twenty 
years; him that have toiled for us 
early an’ late; him that have borne 
our burdens like as if ’twas his own — 
an’ hid his own great sorrer from us — 
him’s the one we’ve bin’ accusin’ — 
God bless him ! — an’ her, poor thing ! 

‘Gentlemen, havin’ discharged my 
stewardship so onfaithful, I here resign 
my post of churchwarden, an’ may the 
next fill it better nor what I’ve done.” 

* You'd have thought to hey heerd 
*n,”’ said Tomkins afterwards, retailing 
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the proceedings to Abigail, ‘* that he 
was foremost in spyin’ on, ’stead er 
bein’ edged on to it by all of we.” 

“Thur,” said Abigail, *‘ I’m afeard 
he ain’t nothin’ but a poor nincom- 
poop ; but then, he always wor.” 

But even Tomkins had been im- 
pressed by the vicar’s words. ‘I don’t 
tak much account o’ sarmons (havin’ 
heerd so many) in a gineral way,” said 
he ; *‘ but ’tis when they comes weeken- 
days an’ onexpected they sart o’ touch 
ye up like. N’y sarmon iver I heerd 
worn’t more to the pint nor what par- 
son said ’s marnin’.”’ 

“°Twas a turr’ble pity squire worn’t 
there,”’ said Abigail ; “it might have 
done ’n a power of good.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE PARISH PRIEST IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION, 


BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 

{Ir has long been felt that an in- 
creasing number of candidates for holy 
orders in the Church of England are 
young men who have received but an 
inadequate training for the ministry, 
and that the daily routine of duties 
expected from the younger clergy is 
distinctly unfavorable to the growth of 
any habits of study. Among them- 
selves, too, there is a conviction that it 
is becoming very hard, almost impos- 
sible, for them to keep abreast of the 
learning and culture that is going on 
around them, and that, while other 
professions and other classes of the 
community are becoming more studious, 
well informed, and better instructed, 
they are unhappily dropping behind. 

It was to meet so serious a danger as 
this that, in 1893, some leading pro- 
fessors and tutors in the University of 
Oxford issued an invitation to such of 
the clergy as were so inclined to spend 
a fortnight at Oxford, where a certain 
measure of hospitality would be offered 
by several of the colleges, and where, 
brought into touch with academic life 
and academic thought, they might be 
afforded the opportunity of learning 
from the divinity professors and others 
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what were the latest results of research 
and inquiry arrived at by professional 
students in the domains of exegesis, 
scientific theology, and history. 

The Oxford experiment proved suc- 
cessful ; and during the Long Vacation 
of this year it was repeated at Cam- 
bridge. The lecturers who took part 
in the movement were professors of the 
university and such scholars and men 
of learning as were believed to have 
something to say, and to be in some 
sort specialists in this or that line of 
study. I could not but feel gratified 
when a request was made to me that I 
should deliver one of these lectures. 
The subject was left to me, and the 
novelty of it commended itself to the 
committee. Since its delivery I have 
been asked by many to publish it ; but, 
as I know no better way of securing 
for it a large number of intelligent 
readers than by issuing it in the pages 
of this review, I am glad, that by the 
kindness of the editor, it has been 
allowed to appear in the current num- 
ber. 

With some few excisions it is printed 
pretty much as it was delivered. } 

By the term parish priest we under- 
stand an official responsible for the 
spiritual oversight of the inhabitants 
of a certain geographical area which we 
call the parish. 

But here we are at once face to face 
with a problem surrounded with diffi- 
culties. 

In the first five centuries at least 
after Christ, the word zapo:xia was used 
almost exclusively to denote what we 
now call the bishop’s diocese. The 
province of Gaul — meaning by that the 
great stretch of country now embracing 
Belgium and France — was in the fifth 
century divided into some sixty odd 
civitates ; and though I am not pre- 
pared to say that each civitas had its 
bishop, yet it is, in the main, true that 
to every civitas a bishop had already 
been assigned, whose stool (as Mr. 
Freeman was pleased to phrase it) was 
set up in the chief town of that civitas. 
The chief town gave him his title ; the 
civitas was his zapocxia or parish. 
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It is to be remembered that, as in the jadds that the office of archdeacon is 
apostolic age the work of converting | only once mentioned in the Northum- 
the world started from the great towns, | brian Priests’ Laws. 
so was this emphatically the casc in| The fact is so significant that I must 
Gaul. How early or late the practice | beg you to pardon a digression (which 


became general of calling the country | really is not a digression) while I try 





cure the parish and the episcopal see 


the diocese I have never been able to | 


discover. As early as the fourth cen- 
tury we find mention of country 
churches with lands belonging to them, 
and in the next century the numbers 
of these foundations so much increased 
that Sidonius (A.D. 430-488) mentions 
a visitation he made of the rural 
churches in his diocese (Auvergne), 
and we notice that by this time these 
settlements are sometimes called paro- 
chice and sometimes dioceses. Later 
on, Gregory of Tours (A.D. 539-593) 
more often calls the country cures dio- 
ceses and the episcopal see the paro- 
chia. But, call them what you will, we 


are fairly well instructed as to the man- | 


ner in which the country parishes (as 
we call them now) rose up in Gaul ; 
and I have a suspicion that what was 
true of Gaul was true, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of Britain. I have a _ suspicion 
that if we had for British history any- 
thing approaching to that wealth of 
original sources which we have for 
early French history during the first 
five or six centuries of our era, we 
should have evidence that some — per- 
haps many —of our English parishes 
existed as ecclesiastical parishes, with 
pretty much the same boundaries as 
they have to-day, and are survivals of 
acondition of affairs anterior to the 
Saxon Conquest. 

Be that as it may, however, there 
are indications that the parish priest 
all through the Saxon times held a 
position of greater independence rela- 
tively to the bishops than he held on 
the other side of the Channel. 

Two of these indications are worth 
drawing your attention to for more 
than one reason. (1) Among us in pre- 
Norman times archdeacons are hardly 
heard of. Bishop Stubbs reminds us 
that the first person who is called arch- 
deacon is Wulfred, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 805; and he 


| to explain the significance. 

| You all remember that in the apos- 
|tolic age it was found necessary very 
|early to appoint deacons, who were to 
‘be the administrators of the finances 
of the church. In the same way it 
came to pass that, when the revenues 
|of the bishops in Gaul became almost 
unwieldy, it became necessary that the 
‘revenues of the see should be placed 
under the management and supervision 
|of an official who should regulate the 
/expenditure and its distribution, keep 
‘the very voluminous accounts, and 
| strike the annual debit and credit bal- 
ance. 

This was all the more necessary in 
Gaul, because all the endowments in 
|a diocese were paid into the episcopal 
| exchequer and were under the bishop’s 
;control. He apportioned to each priest 
|his income, and, even where local 
| funds were forthcoming, the priest 
| resident in a certain cure was required 
to account for such rents or dues as 
| were derived from local sources, pre- 
sumably paying the balance, if any, to 
the common chest of the diocese. The 
accounts in all cases were sent in to 
|the archdeacon ; and if I may be al- 
‘lowed the expression, the archdeacon 
| would annually present his budget to 
ithe bishop, whose first lord of the 
| treasury or chancellor of the exchequer 
ihe was. 
| This, I say, was the case in Gaul. 
|It seems that no such unification of 
diocesan revenues ever existed in Brit- 
‘ain. If anything of the kind had pre- 
| vailed among us in Anglo-Saxon times 
we must have heard of the archdea- 
con’s work or of the archdeacon’s 
office. As it is, we hear almost noth- 
ing of the one or the other till after 
the Norman Conquest, and then we 
hear a great deal too much. But then 
the titular and territorial archdeacon 
‘has become an altogether different kind 
‘of functionary from him with whom 
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we are concerned when we speak of 
the earlier archdeacons in the Gallican 
Church. 

(2) Besides the archdeacons there 
was another class of clergy whom we 
hear nothing of in England till late in 
the eighth century, but of whom we 
are perpetually hearing in Gaul almost 
from the earliest times —I mean the 
canons. 

The first instance of the very name 
canons occurring in English history is 
in the report of two bishops who were 
sent into Britain in 789 by Pope Adrian 
the First, and who were the first am- 
bassadors or (if you choose to call them 
by the term which acquired a certain 
disagreeable meaning in the later 
times) the first legates who came to spy 
out the land, since the famous mission 
of Augustine two centuries before. 
And here again I am compelled to say 
something to explain who these canons 
were. For we hear so much of the 
canons in later times, of the rivalry 
between them and the monks, and of 
their relation to the parish priests, that 


it is almost impossible to understand 
the ecclesiastical history of these times 


—or indeed of later times either — 
until we get something like a clear 
notion of who and what these canons 
were. 

As I have said before, the Gallican 
bishops were very wealthy and very 
powerful territorial magnates; they 
were, in fact, what many prelates in 
Austria are called to this day — prince- 
bishops. The setting apart of separate 
estates for the maintenance of clergy 
in this or that manor or district was 
hardly heard of even so late as the fifth 
century. The earliest authoritative 
ordinance laying it down that every 
rural district should have a parsonage- 
house, and that only after the building 
of that house should the bishop allow a 
priest to take possession of the church 
and officiate there, is to be found in a 
capitular of Louis le Debonnaire — or, 
as we ought to translate his name, 
Louis the Devout —in the year 818 or 
819. In the same capitular there fol- 
lows an ordinance that in future in all 
new ville, where new churches were 
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built, the tithes should be bestowed 
upon those same churches —i.e., should 
not be paid into the common chest of 
the episcopal see. This appears to 
have been a novel arrangement, and 
implies, I think, that a feeling was 
growing against such centralization of 
Church revenues as tended to make 
the country clergy too absolutely de- 
pendent upon their diocesan. Obvi- 
ously the dealing with these huge 
revenues necessitated the employment 
of a large staff of trained subordinates 
engaged in mere office work, analogous 
to what we understand among our- 
selves by the civil service. This small 
army of officials was occupied mainly 
in dealing with the official business of 
the see ; and, as there was a chancellor 
of the exchequer as I have ventured to 
call him—the archdeacon—so also 
there would be a certain number of 
heads of departments or chief clerks, 
who would be required to be more or 
less in strict personal relations with 
the bishop from day to day. These, as 
being more concerned with office work 
than with pastoral work, were in the 
first instance, and indeed for some 
centuries, called the episcopal clerks, 
or clerici. They were entrusted with 
important responsibilities and some- 
times very arduous duties — education, 
church extension, discipline, and the 
like, not to speak of the immense cor- 
respondence which fell upon them and 
the delicate diplomacy which they 
might be called on to undertake at an 
hour’s notice. These clerici were sure 
to be the ablest and most efficient ec- 
clesiastics in the diocese, and had their 
residence in the episcopal house, which 
soon got to be called the bishop’s pala- 
tium, as the emperor’s residence was 
called his palatium, the internal organ- 
ization of the one being modelled upon 
that of the other. 

In both cases the discipline of the 
palace was necessarily as strict as the 
discipline of a man-of-war ; bul in the 
bishop’s palace that discipline would 
assume an ecclesiastical and religious 
character. The great officials of the 
bishop’s palace holding high office were 
bound to conform to certain obsery- 
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ances laid down in a certain code, dif- 
fering in different dioceses. But in all 
cases they lived by a rule, a «avov, as 
the Greek word called it. Not improb- 
ably on entering upon their office they 
‘¢kissed hands,’ as the ministers of 
the crown do now, and undertook for- 
mally to observe the «avov, and so were 
included among the canonici. 

As time went on it became necessary 
to plant more than one or two of these 
government houses, as we may call 
them, in various parts of the diocese, 
with a prior or superior as head ; such 
houses being supposed to keep up the 
etiquette, and to observe the rule or 
xavev of the episcopal palatium. Little 
by little the close connection between 
these houses, lying at a distance from 
the central seat of government, became 
weakened. The discipline tended, in- 
evitably, to grow lax where the face of 
the bishop was seldom seen and his 
presence was not to be feared. Gradu- 
ally, too, the canons in the distant 
houses were put upon their own re- 
sources, and were allowed to appro- 
priate to their own use —i.e., to the 
support of the community —the reve- 
nues which in the first instance they 
had been sent to administer for dio- 
cesan purposes. Then a worse devel- 
opment ensued. The canons in the 
outlying houses proceeded to apportion 
among themselves these estates, and 
each canon became a tenant for life of 
his share of the estates. Then came 
in the practice of non-residence. There 
was no longer a common table, nor any 
life in common, and, in point of fact, 
the canonry or prebend became only a 
better and more lucrative benefice with 
little work and a good income — more 
or less of a sinecure ; though it must 
be allowed that such prizes were for 
the most part bestowed upon the better 
educated of the clergy —for the most 
part they were the prizes which fell to 
the abler, the more cultivated, the more 
deserving. 

Many attempts were made from time 
to time to restore discipline in these 
canons’ houses. Chrodogang, Bishop 
of Metz, in the eighth century, drew 
up arule for his canonici, and this rule 
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was adopted by other bishops, who, 
under the authority of Charlemagne’s 
** Admonitio Generalis ’? (A.D. 789), at- 
tempted with more or less success to 
force it upon their canons. Later, it 
seems that the canons themselves here 
and there showed a desire to return to 
a better way; and we find many of 
these corporations associated, no one 
| knows how, under a pretended rule of 
/St. Augustine, which they professed 
‘to follow and conform to. These 
| canons, who observed a certain rule of 
| life, which they were expected to obey 
}even in small things, got to be called 
ithe canons regular, or canons living 
|together under a rule; while the 
|others, who somehow were in pos- 
|session of the estates, and lived pretty 
much as they pleased, were known as 
secular canons, or canons who were 
living in the world, and conforming to 
the secular life under no_ particular 
rule or strict canonical discipline. 

Outside these canons, again, whether 
secular or regular, were the monks or 
dwellers in the monasteries ; but about 
them, for many good reasons, I can 
enter into no details now. 

Having indulged in these two digres- 
sions by way of introduction, I am the 
better able to enter now upon the main 
subject before us. 

Our sources of information regarding 
the Anglo-Saxon parish priests are not 
so meagre as is generally assumed by 
those who have not given their atten- 
tion to the subject. They may be said 
to begin with those documents which 
belong to the days of Archbishop The- 
odore, who came among us in 668, and 
who continued to preside over the 
Church of England till 690. Theo- 
dore’s ‘* Penitential ’’ belongs to a class 
of documents which the Bishop of 
Oxford describes as ‘lists of sins and 
their penances,’’ drawn up for a people 
only partially delivered from heathen 
abominations and superstitions, and 
which had already been issued by the 
Frankish bishops and the Merovingian 
kings under their influence. These 
penitentials were, indeed, private or 
quasi-private compilations, and it was 
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not till the eighth and ninth centuries 
that even in Gaul they obtained the 
force of legislative enactments. But, 
viewed as reflections of the age in 
which they were drawn up, they are of 
inestimable value. Theodore’s ‘ Peni- 
tential’? shows us that the organization 
of the Church in Britain was in many 
respects very unlike that of Gaul, or, 
as we might now call it, Frankland ; 
there was, indeed, some discipline 
among the clergy, but there was clearly 
more laxity than among their brethren 
on the other side of the Channel. In 
some important matters they did not 
conform to the usages and practices of 
the Roman Church. 

Sunday was strictly observed. The 
timber churches were apparently often 
moved from one place to another. 
Many of the clergy knew no Latin ; 
and, by what sounds like a compro- 
mise, it was ordered that in future they 
should be required at least to say the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and read 
the Lessons in that language. At the 
same time, it is clear that these clergy 
were recognized as the guides and 
teachers of the people, and that their 
ministry was accepted with remarkable 
docility. Their influence was an influ- 
ence for good. Outside the sphere in 
which these men were discharging 
their functions there were monasteries, 
which were the homes of such learn- 
ing as was to be acquired through the 
medium of Latin ; seminaries in which 
the sons of wealthy men like the father 
of St. Boniface, the apostle of Ger- 
many, sent their boys to receive the 
higher education. But the epistles of 
St. Boniface show us that outside the 
cloisters the people at large were in- 
structed in the elements of the Chris- 
tian faith by the secular priests, and 
that they were probably the teachers of 
that native poetry which was always 
becoming more and more Christian in 
its character —such poetry as the peo- 
ple were generally familiar with, such 
as Boniface himself had learnt in his 
youth and did not forget in his man- 
hood, such, too, as Beda loved and 
quoted on his deathbed. It was in 
Theodore’s time that, on the 24th of 
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September, 673, a council was held at 
Hertford, where all the Anglo-Saxon 
bishops except one assembled ; and 
here, among other things, it was re- 
solved that in future a synod should 
be held annually at a place called 
Clovesho, a place which recent dis- 
coveries have gone far to show was 
situated near Mildenhall, in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and the records of at 
least ten of these Clovesho synods 
have been preserved, bringing us down 
to the times when the Danes were 
ravaging the country with fire and 
sword. 

At one of these synods, held under 
the presidency of Archbishop Cuth- 
bert in 747 —i.e., about fifty years 
after Theodore’s death —the decrees, 
though, as usual,in great part im- 
ported from abroad, contain some en- 
actments of peculiar interest. The 
bishops are to visit their several dio- 
ceses (parochiw) every year to make 
themselves known to their people, and 
to warn them against heathen practices. 
They are to be careful to ordain no one 
to the priesthood till they are assured 
that the candidate is fitted by his life 
and doctrine to act as a shepherd of 
souls (c. 6). The priests themselves 
are (c. 8) to give themselves heart and 
life to the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments, and to keep themselves 
from all worldly callings ; they are to 
be diligent in visiting their people, and 
to be sober in their talk and in their 
conduct (c. 9). They ave to explain 
the meaning of the sacraments, trans- 
lating to those who do not understand 
them the words used in the prayers 
offered, and especially to teach them 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and 
the spiritual significance of the ritual, 
in which the people were to bear a 
part (c. 10). They are warned against 
any unauthorized departure from the 
order of service. They are not to sing 
in the churches as the heathen bards 
did, nor in theatrical fashion to play 
tricks with sacred words, but to follow 
the established order of plain song ina 
simple and serious manner, and if they 
cannot sing (c. 12) they are to read dis- 
tinectly and unpretentiously. 
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These and other ordinances of the 
council the bishops are to make known 
to all at their visitations, and command 
all to observe, trying to correct that 
which needs mending and enforce that 
which is enjoined. 

In the manuscript records of this 
council which have come down to us 
the names of the bishops only who 
were present have been preserved. It 
is otherwise with some other of the 
synods which were assembled after- 
wards at Clovesho and elsewhere. 

Thus, at a Clovesho council held on 
the 12th of October, 803, under the 
presidency of Archbishop thelheard, 
we get what appears to be a complete 
list of those who were summoned and 
attended. 

Thirteen bishops, including the pri- 
mate, were present. The normal num- 
ber of representatives from each 
diocese (including the bishop of the 
see) was seven. But among these 
seven the abbots of the monasteries in 
the several dioceses appear to have 
taken their seats as representatives of 
the regulars or monastic bodies ; though 
where there was no monastery, as in 
the dioceses of Elmham and of Roches- 
ter, the six who came with their bishop 
were all parish priests. From Canter- 
bury the single archdeacon mentioned 
attends as asupernumerary. The num- 
ber of signatures all told is ninety- 
three, of whom the secular or parish 
priests are fifty-five, while the regulars 
number only twenty-five. 

Twenty-one years later —i.e., when 
the incursions of the Danes were begin- 
ning to cause serious anxiety — we 
have the record of another Clovesho 
synod at which Archbishop Wulfred 
presided. Eleven bishops attended, 
and, according to one account, fifty 
parish priests, though the signatures of 
only thirty-seven have been preserved. 
The monasteries by this time had suf- 
fered grievously in some parts of the 
country from the Danes, and we need 
not be surprised that no more than 
seven abbots were among the signato- 
ries. The significance of these lists is 
very great. It is clear that at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century — thirty 
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or forty years before Alfred was born 
—the parish priests were by no means 
the poor creatures that a cursory reader 
of such history as emanated from the 
cloisters would lead us to believe they 
were. On the contrary, there were 
among them men of consideration and 
weight who were perfectly qualified to 
take their places in council side by side 
with the greatest abbots in the land, to 
travel from one end of England to the 
other that their voices might be heard 
in the debates, and, moreover, when 
the religious houses had been harried 
and burnt by the vikings, that these 
same priests were ready to fill up the 
vacant seats in the assemblies of the 
Church and to rally round their bish- 
ops whenever and whithersoever they 
might be summoned to attend and de- 
liver their judgments or tender their 
advice in times of peril and perplexity. 

Unhappily, so great has been at all 
times the exclusiveness and arrogance 
which have characterized monastic lit- 
erature, and especially when monks 
have been writing about the past of 
their own houses or their own order, 
that they have taken little or no ac- 
count of the parish priests and their 
doings ; but have adopted when speak- 
ing of them precisely the same tone 
which is observable in the language of 
some among ourselves. The very name 
of secular clergy was to the monk al- 
most a name of reproach ; and, just.as 
among our Nonconformists nowadays 
no man is a “member of a Christian 
Church” except he be a member of 
a Dissenting congregation, so, for cen- 
turies, only they who were members 
of a monastic body and under monas- 
tic vows were spoken of as religious. 
Then, and then only, was he or she 
(as the case might be) said to have 
‘entered religion.”” The phrase is still 
used in the present day. 

Meanwhile, all through the Anglo- 
Saxon era we find the parish priests 
quite able to hold their own as teach- 
ing, preaching, working clergymen. In 
the monasteries the Latin language 
appears to have been used as a rule, 
and among them the Roman ritual was 
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universal. There are good reasons for 
believing that in the parish churches 
the Latin service was disliked, and 
even translated into the vernacular ; 
for everybody in Gaul could speak 
Latin or understand it. In Britain the 
people loved their own language ; to 
them the Roman speech was jargon 
and something worse. 

The people could not be induced to 
learn Latin except in the monasteries 
and in some few schools more or less 
in connection with them. It was the 
interest of the parish priests to keep up 
the sentiment of the people in favor of 
their native language, and the people 
would have translations of the Serip- 
tures, which the parish priests could 
supply and did supply ; and that there 
were among those parish priests no in- 
considerable number of men deserving 
in that age to be called scholars and 
students is abundantly evident. 

Beda himself (0b. 732) acknowledges 
his great obligations to a certain Lon- 
don priest —I suppose we may call him 
a London clergyman — named Nothelm, 
who had made transcripts for him of 
valuable documents. Nothelm appears 
to have been one of the most learned 
men of his time, and eventually became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dying there 
in 739. In the British Museum, among 
the Cotton manuscripts, we have a re- 
markable catalogue which a certain 
Athelstan, in the pride of his heart, 
drew up of the books which he had 
collected and was apparently very 
proud of. Athelstan appears to have 
lived about a generation after Beda. I 
hold him to have been a country par- 
son, and shall continue to assert and 
maintain the same till some personage 
of adequate audacity shall succeed in 
proving the negative. Athelstan names 
with a certain serious joy two impor- 
tant volumes which he says he had 
obtained from another parish priest 
named Alfwold. But Athelstan and 
Alfwold are only two of many such 
clergymen as were men of books and 
study in that eighth century. Alcuin 
—of whom it may be said that Charle- 
magne looked to him for effecting the 
great educational reform which the 
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illustrious emperor hoped to bring 
about— Alcuin writes of England at 
this time as the home of libraries and 
learned men. And this is just what 
our King Alfred says of his country in 
the next century, when he deplores the 
havoe and ruin which the Danes had 
wrought. In the preface to Gregory’s 
*¢ Pastorale ”? he mentions how ‘ before 
all was spoiled and burned, the churches 
throughout the whole English nation 
stood filled with treasures and with 
books, and also with a great multitude 
of God’s servants ;”’ but he adds else- 
where that, in making this very trans- 
lation in which such a memorable 
lament occurs, he had received impor- 
tant help, not only from Archbishop 
Plegmund and Bishop Asser, but from 
two mass priests —i.e., parish priests — 
whom he names. 

But when the great king bewails the 
decay of learning in Britain during the 
generation or so preceding his own, we 
must take such laments with some little 
reserve, just as we must receive the 
language of lfric the grammarian in 
the next century with all cautious al- 
lowance ; for #lfric himself tells us 
that a parish priest was his own first 
teacher. And we may take it as pretty 
certain that when #lfric wrote those 
homilies of his which were so widely 
circulated, they were the parish priests 
who bought them or copied them, and 
preached them in their churches. Peo- 
ple came and listened to them, too; 
and preaching other people’s sermons 
is not such a very reprehensible prac- 
tice—it rather goes a little way to 
prove that the preachers are not idlers, 
not drones. And let me, before I pass 
on, remind you that the saintly Wulf- 
stan, Archbishop of York, was one of 
these good people who busied them- 
selves in writing sermons for others to 
preach, and that he tells us himself 
that he was no monk, but that he be- 
gan his career as a faithful parish 
priest, like —shall I say ?—the best 
of you gentlemen here to-day —one of 
yourselves. 

Nor was the social position of the 
Saxon working clergy by any means as 
low as some have been inclined to infer 
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from the silence or the covert sneers 
of writers who breathed the air of the 
cloisters. 

There is in the ‘* Cartularium Saxon- 
icum”’ a very interesting will, made by 
a certain priest named Werhard, about 
the year 832. He describes himself as 
a kinsman of Archbishop Wulfred, who 
had lately died. The archbishop had 
purchased some property in Kent and 
Middlesex, which he made over to 
Werhard in honorable trust. The in- 
come was to be applied, not for the 
enrichment of any monastery, but for 
the support of the poor in -certain 
parishes which are named. As for 
Werhard’s own property (which he 
expressly tells us was his patrimony), 
that he bequeaths to Christ Church, 
Canterbury. The monks of Christ 
Church took very good care of their 
evidences, and to this we owe our knowl- 
edge of Werhard ; his will was the title 
to the lands he bequeathed to their 
house, and if he had not so bequeathed 
it we should never have heard of him 
or of Wulfred’s bequest to the poor. 


Exactly in the same way do we owe 
our knowledge of another parish priest, 
Erdulf (Cart. ii. 589), to whom King 
Edred, Alfred’s grandson, left a life 


interest in a considerable estate. The 
reversion of that estate devolved to the 
new minster at Winchester, and Er- 
dulf’s will, as a matter of course, would 
be deposited among the archives of the 
monastery. So, again, we owe our 
knowledge of the bequests made to 
some parish priests by a great person- 
age named Byhrtric, because Byhrtric 
left also large legacies to the Canter- 
bury monasteries. The great Alfred 
himself left legacies to fifty parish 
priests, as no doubt other rich men did 
from time to time. 

If the working clergy suffered, as of 
course they did, by the frightful rav- 
ages of the Danes, they certainly did 
not suffer to anything approaching the 
extent that the monasteries suffered. 
How greatly they suffered may be 
learnt by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
where we read, under the year 870, 
that Archbishop Ceolnoth ‘* commanded 
his private priests, and also some of 
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the Vill priests, that they should help 
the few monks who remained to do 
God’s service . . . for,’’ it adds, ‘‘ there 
was strife and sorrow over England ; 
and therefore the clerks remained with 
the monks.”’ 

I beg you to note these words. The 
archbishop’s private priests in the one 
clause are the clerks of the other, and 
they are the same clerici whom we 
have heard of before as secular canons ; 
that is, they are the staff officers or 
officials of the bishops, while the Vill 
priests are the country parsons or 
parish priests, with whom we are now 
immediately concerned, 

It has been said that this entry in 
the Chronicle marks the extinction of 
the old monasticism in England. Ex- 
tinction is, perhaps, too strong a word ; 
but it is undoubtedly true that in this, 
the first year of King Alfred’s reign, 
things were at their worst in the reli- 
gious houses throughout the land. It 
looks very much as if this measure of 
the archbishop’s was a desperate at- 
tempt to fill the ruined monasteries, 
where possible, with the secular or 
parish clergy, rather than allow the 
conventual life and the conventual 
buildings to be abandoned. 

The attempt may be said to have 
proved a failure. It was inevitable 
that it should be a failure; for the 
single reason that the secular clergy 
were as arule married men, and when 
they were draughted into the old mon- 
asteries they took their wives and chil- 
dren with them. This was not only 
true of the parish priests, but it was 
true even of the secular canons, if we 
may judge from the Rule of Chrodo- 
gang. They, too, were bound origi- 
nally by no vows; nor does the 
obligation of celibacy appear to have 
been imposed upon them by any other 
penalty than such as was enforced in 
the case of fellows of colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge fifty years ago. 

When, in the tenth century, the 
great revival of monasticism came 
about all over Europe and the wave of 
enthusiasm rolled on to England, then 
the cry of the monks was loud against 
the scandal of the old monasteries be- 
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filled by the secular canons, and 
the contest between the one order and 
the other went on actually down to the 
Norman Conquest. Five years before 
that event, Edward the Confessor was 
engaged in building his famous monas- 
tery at Westminster for monks who, 
with their abbot at their head, officiated 
at the king’s funeral; while Harold, 
who claimed the other’s crown, was 
building his famous college at Waltham 
for secular canons, some of whom were, 
and all might have been, married men. 

It really seemed a matter of uncer- 
tainty down to the coming of the Nor- 
manus which were to gain the day — the 
men of Rule, whose idol was the artifi- 
cial and unnatural life of celibates in 
the cloister, or the men of Principle, 
whose contention was that the law of 
Christ allowed of freedom, and who 
claimed that Christ’s ministers might 
-be of Paul the celibate or of Peter the 
married man, and yet both might be of 
Christ and doing his work in the world. 


During the first half of the eleventh 


ing 


century there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the secular clergy, includ- 
ing the parish priests, in England had 


never before been so numerous. Not 
only so, but that relatively to the rest 
‘of the population they have never 
since been so rich or occupied so strong 
a position. In the Domesday Survey 
hardly more than seventeen hundred 
churches are mentioned, but it is agreed 
on all hands that this represents very 
inadequately indeed the whole number 
that must have been in existence at the 
time of the Conquest. That number 
must certainly have run into thou- 
sands. Every one of these churches 
had its endowments in the shape of 
tithes and offerings. Every one had 
its glebe, 

On the other hand, the monasteries 
had by no means recovered from the 
devastation wrought by the Danes. 
Many of the smaller houses had been 
entirely blotted out, and it may be 
doubted whether there were forty mon- 
asteries worth mentioning that were at 
this time in working order from the 
Tyne to the Exe. It may indeed al- 





most be said that at this time the parish 
priests had it all their own way ; and I 
am afraid that these clergy were none 
the better for their prosperity, rather 
that their riches had done them harm 
in more ways than one. 

Soon the fashion began of founding 
new monasteries. The cry was raised 
that only by the revival of the stricter 
religious life of the cloister could 
priests and people be reformed. The 
tide turned against the seculars. The 
monasteries rapidly became wealthy 
corporations enriched by lands and 
manors. In many instances the own- 
ership of these manors carried with it 
the patronage of the churches upon 
those manors —i.e., the advowsons of 
many parishes passed into the hands of 
the abbeys and priories. Then we 
begin to hear of a very odious form of 
trading in these benefices. The rectors 
were in many cases compelled to pay 
an annual rent or pension to the mon- 
astery, the compact being made with 
the incumbent conditionally upon his 
being admitted to his cure. Protests 
were made against these simoniacal 
bargains and councils legislated against 
them, but it still went on. Of course 
the parishes, the parishioners, and the 
clergy suffered injury and wrong ; but 
this was as nothing to the mischief 
wrought by the appropriation of the 
income of a benefice to the support of 
a monastery, whereby the monasteries 
became the rectors of the parish, taking 
the whole endowment and leaving the 
inhabitants of the place to the care of a 
stipendiary. This kind of spoliation 
went on wholesale for more than two 
centuries, till at last thoughtful and 
right-thinking men lifted up their 
voices against the abomination, and by 
the middle of the fifteenth century the 
appropriations began to be discouraged, 
but not before well-nigh half the bene- 
fices in England had been plundered 
of their great tithes and glebe lands, 

Concurrently with this process of 
disendowment, the wealth of the clergy 
had made them fair game for those in 
power to levy from them all sorts of 
exactions, civil and ecclesiastical. 

Twice a year they were compelled, 
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or supposed, to attend the Diocesan 
Synods, and, whether they attended or 
not, they had to pay their fees, and 
perhaps higher fees for non-attend- 
ance. By this time, too, the arch- 
deacons had become active diocesan 
inspectors, and their courts of inquiry 
were very terrible assemblies, at which 
heavy dues had to be paid to the offi- 
cials. You catch a glimpse in Chaucer 
of the Archdeacon’s Summoner or 
**Sompnour”’ in the “ Friar’s Tale.” 
The summoner was a common in- 
former who lived by his vile trade, and 
woe to the luckless parson who had 
incurred the enmity of some aggrieved 
parishioner looking out for a chance of 
paying off an old grudge against the 
rector or vicar who had been too zealous 
or a trifle indiscreet. The best he 
could do was to bribe the summoner 
not to bring his cause into court, where, 
even if the parson gained the day, the 
expenses might easily cripple him for 
months or years. 

Then there were the taxes (for we 
may as well use our modern language), 


those terrible tenths and fifteenths of 


which we hear so much. In the year 
1294 Edward the First actually de- 
manded half a year’s income from the 
clergy, and, dreadful as the impost 
was, it had to be paid, though how the 
parsons found the money it is difficult 
to imagine. 

By this time, however, the country 
parsons had almost ceased to be mar- 
ried men, though we meet with them 
frequently till quite the end of the thir- 
teenth century. After that the arch- 
deacons and the summoners between 
them effectually put a stop to holy mat- 
rimony among the priests of the Lord. 

Nor did the steady progress of im- 
poverishment of the working clergy 
end with the appropriations, the fees, 
and the taxes, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. The friars had not long been 
working in England before they were 
found to be acting very seriously in the 
direction of lessening the income of the 
clergy, and especially of the town 
clergy, so far as their resources were 
derived from freewill offerings and the 
like. 
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Finally, the incomes of the clergy 
derivable from tuition and educational 
work fell off seriously with the develop- 
ment of the universities. Lads of 
promise began more and more to be 
sent from home to take up their resi- 
dence at Cambridge or Oxford for bet- 
ter tuition than the parochial clergy 
could provide, and that happened 
which has come about in our own time 
— viz., that the income of the country 
parsons greatly decreased when the 
demand for clerical private tutors well- 
nigh came to an end. 

It is hardly to be wondered at if, as 
all these worries and exactions, this 
gradual shrinkage in the clerical in- 
comes, went on so steadily, we should 
find indications of the social position 
of the country clergy beginning to de- 
cline towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. And these indications are 
not to be mistaken. 

Taking the lists of presentations to 
our Norfolk benefices, which go back to 
the thirteenth century, and which in 
the main give the succession of incum- 
bents in the East Anglian diocese down 
to the present day, and examining 
these lists as I find them in a single 
volume of Blometield’s history of the 
county, the following results must 
strike any reader : — 

The great family of the Bardolfs 
were lords of the manor of Cantley, on 
the river Yare, from Norman times 
down to the reign of Henry the Fourth. 
As lords of the manor they were pa- 
trons of the rectory, and they resided 
in the parish. The rectors for nearly 
two centuries were either Bardolfs or 
bore the names of the great county 
families. The last of these aristocratic 
parsons of Cantley, as I may call them, 
was presented in 1372. After that date 
the rectors are evidently plebeians, of 
whose origin we know nothing. 

The same is true in the neighboring 
parish of Plumstead Parva. Down to 
1360 the patrons appear to have always 
presented one of their own kindred. 
After that date the rectors are taken 
from a lower stratum. 

At Barton, again, where the ancient 
family of the Lovells were resident and 
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patrons of the living till late in the 
seventeenth century, the first four rec- 
tors whose appointment is recorded are 
Lovells — that is, the living was a fam- 
ily living, which was always held by 
some younger brother or poorer kins- 
man. After 1349 there arc no more 
Lovells to be found among the rectors, 
nor any one else of whom there is any- 
thing to tell. 

Once more. The rectory of St. 
Mary Beechamwell was for ages in the 
gift of presentation of the Chervilles 
(another of the proud old houses), and 
for generations they appear to have 
presented the benefice to one of their 
own class. After the presentation of 
Thomas Cherville by his father or 
brother Roger de Cherville about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the 
parsons are evidently new men, and 
few of them even bear Norfolk names. 
If these instances stood alone, they 
would be suggestive ; but they do not 
by any means 8tand alone, and I com- 
mend this line of research to those who 
possess or have access to our great 


county histories, or such valuable works 
as Mr. Hingeston Randolph’s “ Regis- 


ters of the Diocese of Exeter.” I can 
only glance at the subject here. 
Nevertheless, though the parish 
priests were growing poorer and poorer 
from the Conquest to the Reformation, 
it is noticeable that they never ceased 
to retain the confidence and esteem of 
their people from first to last. My im- 
pression is that, as they ceased to be- 
long to the gentry class by birth, they 
grew into more and more favor with 
the commonalty. In the thousands of 
early charters — i.e., conveyances of 
land and the like —which I have had 
the eccentric pleasure of handling and 
reading in my leisure hours, the names 
of the county parsons actually swarm 
among the feoffees or trustees to whom 
settled estates, small or large, are con- 
veyed. So, too, in the wills of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the parish 
priests are so frequently appointed 
supervisors of wills that it is evident 
they were regarded as the men most to 
be trusted for settling any such dis- 
putes as might arise between execu- 
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tors and legatees. As for instances of 
their putting pressure upon the dying 
that so some benefits might accrue to 
themselves, I can only say that I have 
never met with a single instance of 
anything of the kind, though for thirty 
years I have been on the watch for 
one, and I have examined and made 
extracts from a good many wills and 
testaments in my time. There’s no 
accounting for tastes, and some mono- 
maniacs have a taste even for old 
wills ! 

On the other hand, when we come 
to the wills of the clergy themselves, 
we see that though among them there 
were all those differences in wealth, 
birth, culture, and habits of life which 
are to be found among the beneficed 
clergy nowadays, from the successful 
pluralist who held two or three pieces 
of preferment simultaneously or the 
rollicking squarson who hung loosely 
to his clerical income because he had 
landed property of his own, down to 
the humble vicar who had hard work to 
make two ends meet, or the needy 
chaplain who had only his few house- 
hold utensils and half-a-dozen shabby 
books to leave behind him, yet it is the 
rarest thing to meet with a parson’s 
will in which some legacy is not left to 
the church in which he officiates. 

And here let me observe in passing 
that it is a deep-rooted delusion, against 
which I have made it my business to 
protest for many years, that the great 
landlords forsooth built all our med- 
izeval churches. I hold that to be an 
utter and mischievous delusion. Every- 
thing goes to show that the immense 
majority of the old churches in En- 
gland were built not by the great men, 
but by the small people with the clergy 
at their head. Where some great 
noble or county magnate did build a 
church, there you may always find his 
mark ; his coat armor is sure to be 
carved upon every available stone or 
beam ; it tells its own tale. But the 
small folk and the large majority of the 
fourteenth-century parsons had no 
escutcheon to display, and the sculptor 
amused himself in something else than 
heraldic shields carved upon the battle- 
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ments of a tower. In the famous 
“Black Book of Swaffham’ in Nor- 
folk, where the names of the chief 
benefactors to the church are set down 
with rare minuteness, there appear the 
names of not less than nine rectors and 
vicars of the parish who, in a period of 
less than a century, had very materially 
contributed to the sustentation of the 
fabric of the church (one of the finest 
in Norfolk), and had restored some 
real'y splendid gifts in the shape of 
service books, plate, vestments, candle- 
sticks, and ornaments of all kinds for 
rendering the ritual and the service of 
the sanctuary as splendid and imposing 
as it could be made. John Bury, ap- 
pointed rector of the parish in 1414, 
actually built the chancel as we see it 
now. He evidently intended to rebuild 
the whole church, but he was cut short 
in the middle of his work, and in his 
will he provided for the ceiling of the 
chancel with panels. He left his suc- 
cessor to complete what he himself 
had begun. That successor was a par- 
son of some note in his time, a D.D., 
whose name was John Botewright. 
This gentleman accepted the honorable 
charge which Mr. Bury had laid upon 
him, and he continued the building of 
the church ; but he, too, left the work 
incomplete, and once again the vicar of 
the parish, Robert Fuller, did as the 
other clergy of the town had done be- 
fore him, spending upon it a sum quite 
equal to 500/. of our money. 

I should be glad to discover that 
when the church was at last finished 
(as it is said), in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, Giovanni de’ Gigli, whom 
Le Neve profanely calls John Giggles, 
an Italian, non-resident rector of Swaff- 
ham and a great pluralist, who ended 
by being Bishop of London —I should, 
I say, be glad to discover that this 
Right Reverend Father in God gave of 
his abundance to help on the church- 
building ; but I should be very much 
surprised indeed to hear this kind of 
good report of him. 

Such documents as the ‘‘ Black Book 
of Swaffham” are of extreme rarity, 
but evidence confirmatory of the part 
which the parsons took in the church- 
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building exists in abundance. It only 
requires to be looked up and looked 
into. 

People seem to forget that the 
churches in England during the cen- 
turies we are discussing belonged to 
the parishioners exactly as the Board 
schools do now, and that this propri- 
elary interest brought with it not only 
a jealous pride in their churches, but a 
strong love for and delight in the build- 
ings themselves. Periodically there 
seems to have burst forth a great craze 
for church restoration over wide dis- 
tricts, one does not know how. Thus, 
in the diocese of Exeter, the bishop 
was called upon to re-dedicate between 
the years 1259 and 1268 — actually in 
nine years —no less than eighty-eight 
rebuilt or enlarged churches. <A cen- 
tury later a similar wave of zeal for 
church-building passed over East 
Anglia. You may see the result 
everywhere in the large numbers of 
fourteenth-century churches, which in 
Norfolk and Suffolk unhappily, as I 
think, supply the places of edifices 
erected when ecclesiastical architecture 
was in its perfect beauty, and before 
the decadence of the greatest of all the 
arts had begun. If a bishop were ani- 
mated with a zeal for having fine 
churches in his diocese, he could put 
quite terrible pressure upon a parish, 
and put the parishioners to very serious 
expense. The coming of such a prelate 
was just like the coming of one of her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools nowa- 
days. ‘* My lords require you to enlarge 
your school and to provide a class- 
room!’’ Alas! what lamentations fol- 
low! Take an instance or two. 

Bishop Stapleton had come down and 
paid a visit to the church of Staverton, 
near Totnes, in 1301. He had found 
some fault with the accommodation in 
the nave of the church, and apparently 
made some recommendations. When 
he came again in July, 1314, his lord- 
ship was evidently out of temper and 
dissatisfied. He would not be trifled 
with this time. He declared that the 
chancel was too narrow and dark, and 
the nave was worse. Wherefore he 
made order that the rector, the vicar, 
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and the parishioners, should remedy 
these defects without delay, and you 
may depend upon it it had to be done 
at whatever inconvenience. Some 
years later, the bishop paid a visit to 
Bradninch, near Collumpton. He 
found the roof of the church in a bad 
state (as Mr. Inspector has found per- 
haps yours or mine), and the parish- 
ioners are peremptorily ordered to put 
it in a condition of complete repair, and 
are allowed six months to doitin. As 
for the ways and means, that was their 
concern! Just about the same time, 
again, the bishop appeared at Ilfra- 
combe. It had been represented to 
him that the parish church was too 
small. His lordship declared that was 
his opinion also. Wherefore it was 
ordered that the parishioners should 
lengthen their church twenty-four feet 
at the least before next Michaelmas 
twelvemonth. Was there any penalty ? 
Yes, there was; and in this case the 
penalty in default of carrying out the 
bishop’s order was a sum of money to 
be paid to the mother church at Exeter, 


equivalent to an amount which in our 
time would be represented by 700I. or 
8001. 

But how did the unhappy creatures 


get the money? For instance, how 
did the poor people of Broad Hemp- 
stead —a little country parish of two 
thousand acres —manage to build a 
brand new church on a larger scale 
than the old one, in the year 1401, and 
finish it in two years? How did the 
parishioners of Buckland Brewer in 
1399, when their church and almost all 
its contents were destroyed by light- 
ning — how did they propose to rebuild 
or repair the sacred edifice 2? How did 
the parishioners of Downe St. Mary in 
1413 and many another little place that 
might be named —how did they all 
manage it ; and manage it, too, without 
being reduced to beggary 2? Why, ex- 
actly as you and I do it now! The 
bishop, in cases where the poor people 
sued humbly to him and told him they 
were absolutely and utterly unable to 
bear the expense, gave them leave and 
license to go a-begging. And who was 
the man who had to do the bulk of the 
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work ? And, mind, it was very hard 
work indeed, in days when the roads 
were bad and the penny post had not 
been dreamt of even by the most im- 
aginative. The man who did the work 
then, as now, was the parson. And 
how well he did it the houses of God in 
the land testify from John 0’ Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End. 

Before I close I must needs offer you 
one or two more hints and suggestions. 

(1) The lists of ordinations in the 
several dioceses during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries which have 
come down to us are more numerous 
than might have been expected. They 
show that the number of ordained per- 
sons of all ranks was very large, and 
they show us also plainly that instances 
of parish priests living isolated and 
lonely lives must have been very rare. 
There were huge numbers of unben- 
eficed men picking up a precarious 
livelihood in town and country, and 
subsisting upon a pittance which only 
celibates could have managed to exist 
upon. The prizes were to the blanks 
even fewer than they are now. But 
this had its advantages, such as they 
were. The beneficed clergy had no 
difficulty in finding assistance in their 
duties, and they were never at a loss 
for companionship. Moreover, license 
of non-residence was very easily pro- 
cured by a parson who wished to spend 
a year or two at the university. In 
many cases that license was renewed 
from year to year, and it was specially 
common when a young man had been 
appointed to a benefice early in his 
career. In such cases the bishops oc- 
casionally insisted on his residing at 
Cambridge or Oxford for a time. 

(2) While he was away there were 
sure to be two or three or sometimes 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ chaplains ’’ and chantry 
priests, to whom the routine work of 
the parish was entrusted. These men 
were carefully watched by the church- 
wardens, and any irregularities were 
promptly reported to the archdeacons, 
who did not spare them. Of course 
there were many clerical scamps who 
were a disgrace to their profession and 
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who drifted into the ranks of the loaf- 
ers. There are scamps in the medical 
profession, rogues in the legal profes- 
sion, blacklegs among the financiers, 
and bankrupts among the most virtuous 
and upright commercial classes. But 
where the competition increases for 
every post and every place of prefer- 
ment, there is at least an even chance 
that the best men come to the fore, and 
we don’t judge of a class by taking the 
convicts and ticket-of-leave men as fair 
specimens of the morale prevalent in 
the rank of life to which those unfortu- 
nate persons respectively belonged at 
their start in life. 

(3) The quiet, devout, and conscien- 
tious parson, doing his duty day by day 
among his people, is the last man who 
attains to notoriety. Unless a clergy- 
man is bent on advertising himself, the 
less notorious he is the better. Rogues 
do become notorious as soon as they 
are found out and their names appear 
in the police reports. The secular 
clergy before the Reformation had a 
very sharp lookout kept upon them, 
and when thev tripped or went astray 


there were only too many people who 
were on the watch to expose them. 


Then they were heard of indeed. It is 
clear from such books as John Myrc’s 
‘Instructions for Parish Priests,” 
printed by the E.E.T.S., that there 
was a much higher standard of feeling 
in a wide stratum of the people than 
some would have us believe. Nor 
were the congregations of the four- 
teenth century a whit less inclined to 
be censorious than those of the nine- 
teenth. When the representatives of 
the parish of Colbroke were questioned 
authoritatively by their bishop regard- 
ing Sir William their vicar in the regu- 
lar course of his visitation in 1301, they 
said that he preached “ well enough ”’ 
(swo modo), that, ‘‘as far as he knew”’ 
(quantum novit), he expounded the Gos- 
pels to them, but he did not teach them 
much (non multum eos informat). In 
fact he was a very harmless sort of a 
humdrum man. There were lies told 
about him, but they were lies. 

Pretty much the same answers are 
given by the chief men in the little 
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town of Colyton. Sir Robert Blund, 
the vicar was a good man (probus 
homo); he preached quantum novit 
again, but not as much as he ought in 
their opinion. His predecessor was a 
man; he had been wont to have 
classes for the instruction of all the 
chaplains and clerks of the Church. 
(Note that!) But this one was remiss 
in this duty. Would the lord bishop be 
pleased to pull him up? (petunt quod 
corripiatur). 


Take them all in all, I cannot resist 
the impression, which has become 
deeper and deeper upon me the more I 
have read and pondered, that the pa- 
rochial clergy in England during the 
centuries between the Conquest and 
the Reformation numbered amongst 
them at all times some of the best men 
of their generation. To begin with, 
they were always loyal Englishmen. 
The same can at no time be said of 
the monks, who from first to last 
were much less true subjects of the 
king than at heart bigoted adherents of 
the pope of Rome. Chaucer’s manner 
of speaking of the poor parson of a 
town reflects the feeling not only of 
his own time, but really reflects the 
estimation in which they were held at 
all times. Not once nor twice in our 
history these parish priests are to be 
found siding with the people against 
those in power, and chosen by the 
people to be their spokesmen when 
their grievances were becoming un- 
bearable. When that great awakening 
came which in the good Providence of 
God the friars were permitted to stir, 
and a new life, and a new enthusiasm, 
and a new hunger and thirst after 
holiness thrilled through the throbbing 
heart of the nation, the response came 
first from the working clergy, who 
joined the new reformers wherever 
they appeared—not without some 
grumbling that the new men absorbed 
large sums, in the shape of burial and 
marriage fees, from the poor parish 
priests, who could ill afford to lose 
them. To the last the wills of the 
clergy were full of legacies to the 
preaching friars. When, again, a new 
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awakening came, and the Lollards went 
about as they did protesting against 
errors which were real errors, though 
in the way of doing it there was all 
the usual violence and exaggeration 
of men stirred by a fiery earnestness 
—again they were the clergy, the 
working parish priests, who gave that 
movement its impetus ; and among the 
parish priests there were those who 
did not shrink then from giving their 
bodies to be burned, and who showed 
noble instances of suffering for con- 
science’ sake. So, too, when Wycliffe 
was dreaming of a great religious revo- 
lution — hoping, in fact, for the millen- 
nium which is so Jong in coming — 
they were the poor priests of townlet 
and village to whom he appealed for 
sympathy and support, and he did not 
appeal in vain. 

It always has been so. The men 
that move the world and keep it mov- 
ing ; the men that carry the truths of 
the Gospel to,the hearts and con- 
sciences of a nation—and, more than 
that, bring those truths into a nation’s 
hearths and homes —are not the monks 
in the cloister, so anxious about their 
own precious souls that they hide 
themselves from their fellow-sinners 
till they become the victims of that 
pride which apes humility. More and 
more is it becoming evident that the 
men who are to act upon the masses 
must be in personal touch with the 
masses —the working clergy in hamlet 
and village and town. 

It may be true that the parish priests 
rarely have been the intellectual lead- 
ers of their generation or the pioneers 
of science, discovery, or curious learn- 
ing, though there have been times 
when their names, even in these mat- 
ters, have not been unknown. It may, 
again, be true that for the trained aca- 
demic intellects and the great scholars 
who are such by profession and who 
lead the van of the army of intellectual 
progress, such are not to be sought in 
the humble villages, where, perhaps, 
students are few. No! You must 
look for them here — here, where their 
home is; here, where you have come 
to listen to them and be taught by 
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them. The gifted and the privileged 
few are not to be found in the lonely 
parsonage or the clergy house, where 
the ceaseless toilers among the sub- 
merged tenth and the dreadful resid- 
uum are knocking and pressing at their 
doors. Yet it must be calamitous, at 
any time, for the Church and the na- 
tion, if the Jeaders of the blind are 
growing blinder than the led, and if 
they who are groping and crying out so 
piteously for the light should find fewer 
and fewer of their appointed teachers 
qualified to show them where such light 
is to be found. 

Against an indolent acquiescence in 
ignorance — against that sort of intel- 
lectual sloth which makes men assume 
that because they cannot know every- 
thing therefore they may as well know 
nothing —it behoves us all to watch 
very earnestly —to watch, and some- 
thing more. But it is by trying to be 
in very truth working clergy of Christ, 
working among our people and working 
for the improvement of ourselves, that 
we shall best influence our generation, 
not by weakly trying to be something 
else than we are. 

If it must be so that you who I am 
speaking to will in too many instances 
be counted as the inferior clergy, es- 
teemed as inferior in learning, in cul- 
ture, in academic distinction, and even 
in social standing, too, because your 
incomes may be such as others spurn 
— if it must be so that on you no hon- 
ors are bestowed and none of that sort 
of recognition which gives us high po- 
sitions in the world—then be it so! 
Was it for these things that God called 
us to our several places in his Church ? 
Surely, surely the record of our breth- 
ren’s unpretentious lives in the ages 
past will put us all to shame if we are 
fussily seeking great things for our- 
selves when—what but our lives are 
given to us for a prey ? 

The past which we have been review- 
ing has its solemn lessons, sometimes 
encouraging, sometimes saddening. 
But the generations move on, each 
with the old work to continue, and with 
something that is new that is laid upon 
ourselves, 














From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SCENERY. 

THE wisdom of our ancestors is no- 
where seen to be more unquestionable 
than in the sentence, ‘‘There is no 
accounting for tastes.”’ It is not merely 
that ‘*what is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,’ for doctors might 
be able to tell us why under special 
conditions of health or disease certain 
drugs and viands suit the needs of 
different people. Constitutions vary. 
What fits a particular age, employ- 
ment, or climate, is unfitted for an- 
other. The same man, too, finds that 
a diet which agrees with him in a cold 
country must be discontinued in a hot 
one, and that if he can drink, say, beer, 
when taking strong exercise out of 
doors, he cannot touch it without dis- 
comfort while living a sedentary life in 
town. Under different circumstances 
the same food is wholesome or perni- 
cious. But there is no accounting for 
tastes in regard to the flavor of what 
we eat and drink. 

This difference in perception and en- 
joyment is notable also if we try to 
define the effect produced by what we 
‘“*see,”’ and ask, e.g., the secret of the 
beneficial pleasure given by what is 
called *‘ beautiful scenery.” It really 
would often seem to come from 
“change *’ of scene rather than from 
its intrinsic beauty. Thousands go 
every year to Switzerland for refresh- 
ment or inspiration. They bring old 
muscles into play, breathe a fresher 
air, and some not only climb peaks and 
glaciers but sketch or paint them. 
There is, indeed, to the dwellers in a 
region of level fields and green grass a 
peculiar sense of recreation in merely 
looking at uplifted masses of ice and 
snow, pure in their whiteness, or tinted 
with the colors of a setting sun, espe- 
cially when cut off from earth by a line 
of cloud and showing in the heavens 
like a New Jerusalem. But what is 
the effect of all this glory upon those 
who have witnessed it from generation 
to generation? There is, I imagine, 
hardly a Swiss who would not exchange 
Mont Blanc for an equal bulk of the 
last patent manure, and if his hut hap- 
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pens to command the loveliest prospect 
in his land, does not set a dung heap in 
the foreground of his view, and keep 
his windows shut so tight that (when 
asleep, at least) he breathes an air as 
sour and close as any in a Shoreditch 
garret. Where is the long-drawn influ- 
ence of Alpine atmosphere and inspir- 
ing scenery on the native possessor of 
these charms? He is a pattern of 
thriftiness, brave as a lion, and cer- 
tainly as strong as a horse, since he 
and his ancestors have been used to 
sarry heavy burdens up and down hill 
time out of mind; but what moun- 
taineer ever troubled himself about the 
view from the Matterhorn till he was 
paid to ascend it? People may talk of 
the home-sickness of the Swiss, but no 
nation has provided more _hirelings 
eager to sell their services away from 
their own land as waiters and merce- 
nary soldiers. The proverb says, ‘‘ No 
money, no Swiss.’”’? It is the marked 
‘*change’’ which their surroundings 
provide to dwellers on the flats that 
gives its recreative power to such a 
country as Switzerland and kindles the 
brains and bodies of visitors with new 
life. The barrenness and _ inaccessi- 
bility of the peak draw the stranger to 
gaze and climb, but drive away the na- 
tive in search of a flatter and fatter soil. 
While at home, moreover (I think of 
residence in the heart of the pictur- 
esque), he displays no refined effect of 
its inspiration, but spends the long, 
dark evenings of winter in making 
tobacco-stoppers and nut-crackers, or 
carving little chamois after the same 
pattern, the summer being devoted to 
the production of milk and cheese, 
except when he is engaged in the 
lodgment or guidance of enraptured 
visitors. They rejoice in a month's 
perception of the recreating influences 
which surround him, but the result of 
their continuous and focal impression 
upon himself contradicts the proverb 
that ** You cannot have too much of a 
good thing.” 

The supposed power of convention- 
ally beautiful surroundings may be 
tested elsewhere. Look, i.¢., at those 
two uniquely distinguished countries, 
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Phenicia and Palestine. One has 
given leiters, the other religion, to 
Europe and America. Their natural 
features, however, are not inspiring, or 
even exceptionally remarkable. It was 
the mysterious wind which ‘‘ bloweth 
where it listeth ’ that touched the souls 
and brains of their inhabitants and 
made them leaders in letters and faith. 
It might be remarked, too, that the 
man-made city, not the God-made 
country, has produced the great mas- 
ters of thought in science and art. It 
is not your rustic, though set in the 
midst of nature’s beauties, who com- 
mands the world, for his very name 
suggests an inferiority of perception 
and intellect. What does the glory of 
the sunrise tell the peasant except that 
it is time for him to goto work? And 
when the day closes in magnificent 
splendor he hails it as a release from 
toil, enabling him presently to go to 
bed. There must be some depressing 
truth in the fantiliar line ‘‘ Every pros- 
pect pleases, but only man is vile.”’ 
But without for a moment imputing 
baseness to the honest son of the soil 
who sows and reaps the harvests of the 
world, it might be asked what it is that 
constitutes the ‘beauty of nature.” 
There is an undefinable something in a 
landscape combining water and wood, 
hill and dale, the near meadow and the 
distant mountain, within the field of 
its vision, which touches the percep- 
tive mind with grateful sense. Thus 
the rich man builds his house in some 
carefully chosen spot whence by merely 
looking out of his window he can fill 
his envied eyes with a lovely sight. 
And the tourist who for months has 
seen no steeper slope than that of 
Cornhill packs his Gladstone bag with 
eager appetite for ‘‘ scenery ’’ which he 
thinks will blot out the impression of 
asphalt, omnibuses, and advertisement 
hoardings. When arrived at his moun- 
tain pension or Windermere Hotel he 
gazes around him with a feeling that 
he has done the right thing, and on his 
return crows over his friend who has 
only tanned himself at Margate in the 
company of donkey-riding cockneys 
and blackened melodists. 


But possibly 
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the owner of an accessible and en- 
chanting site appreciates it most when 
it commands a good “ let,’ and if the 
tourist has been followed by exacting 
letters, or (in case of the pension) 
forgotten his dinner pills, or sprained 
his ankle during an unaccustomed 
walk, he wishes he had taken a lodging 
at Hampstead or stuck to the stones. 
He longs to find himself once more on 
the top of a Bayswater ’bus. His eye 
has seen only what it had the power of 
seeing, and all the loveliness of nature 
cannot pluck out of it the mote brought 
by that troublesome blue envelope, or 
stone he stumbled over. Unless a 
man has some definite object in view, 
whether to climb special peaks, bring 
home sketches and photographs, catch 
salmon, kill something, or find a cer- 
tain butterfly or orchid, I doubt if the 
mere aimless vague staring at a “ fine 
view ” (except so far as this is supple- 
mented by the taking of wholesome 
exercise and breathing fresh air) leaves 
any precious mark upon his being, 
deepens his perception of the natural 
fitness of things, or quickens the sense 
with which he apprehends the wonders 
of creation. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is when they are 
seen on a small scale rather than a 
large one that we best realize the beau- 
ties and works of nature. In any 
and every case these come from the 
operation of some law. Mountains 
are disintegrated, lakes formed, rivers 
diverted, forests raised by the slow 
pressure of force which acts after an 
orderly way, and thus the mixed fea- 
tures of a ‘lovely’? landscape are 
really the result of supreme procedure. 
But so are the most“ repellent.”” Both 
come from the working of “a law 
which cannot be broken.’’ We do not, 
however, perceive the fitness of its 
procedure. The field of our vision is 
too limited for us to take it in. We 
see only a disjointed fragment of a 
mighty whole and feel ourselves unable 
to realize or admire the *‘ order ”? which 
has been followed in its production. 
But when our attention is drawn to its 
result on a small scale, as seen in the 
structure of a snowflake, crystal, or 


























flower, we can take in the beauty of 
a form which reveals the wonder of 
creation. 

For then we seem to see the pulse of 
life which fills its veins. Though the 
keenest scientific explorer who tabu- 
lates the movements of the cosmos 
(noting accurately the foreseen moment 
when a shadow begins to creep across 
the face of the sun) cannot fix the 
date or way in which life began to do 
its work, he can watch it operating in 
the world of insignificance when he 
puts a tiny drop crowded with germs 
upon the slide of his microscope. In 
the growth of a crystal too he sees the 
working of that same force which 
slowly changes the surface of the earth 
and guides the invisible planets which 
may be revolving around a_ million 
stars. And when he thus beholds the 
order of nature he is conscious of being 
impressed after a fashion never felt in 
gazing at the fairest landscape, for he 
has under his eye a moving revelation 
of that hidden power which shapes the 
world and all its manifold contents. It 
is on a small rather than a large scale 
that we can best realize the perfection 
which marks the work of the Creator. 
In saying this I think of ‘‘ things on the 
earth,’ or what we mostly mean when 
we talk of ‘‘scenery.’? To the astron- 
omer, that of the heavens reveals the 
divine order with an accuracy unreal- 
ized directly he takes his eye from the 
telescope and looks at the world around 
him. And to the simplest of us (who 
may not know the name of a single 
star) the punctual rising of the sun, 
and the changing size of the moon, 
tell him day by day and night by night 
of a law so sure that the very minute 
of its operation can be printed for a 
whole year in his penny almanac. 

But even this grand procedure needs 
a seeing eye for its aprehension. One 
thinks of a picture in an old Punch 
where Edwin and Angelina are seen 
gazing at a starlit sea. She is deeply 
impressed by the scene, but he breaks 
her silence with the appropriate re- 
mark, ‘“*By Jove, there is a fellow 
swimping. We'll have some pwawns 


for bweakfast to-mowow.”’ 
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With regard to ‘‘ beautiful scenery,” 
though we may be unable to perceive 
the operation of the order which has 
resulted in producing it, if we set about 
creating it (after a limited fashion) for 
ourselves, we employ an expert. We 
send for a “landscape gardener,’’ who 
is supposed to know the secrets of the 
law which provides an agreeable view. 
He has been taught how to combine 
those attractive features which please 
the eye. So he digs a pond here and 
makes a bank there. He cuts down 
one tree and plants another. He opens 
a vista through a wood and lays down 
a bare field with grass. He causes the 
paths which traverse our garden or 
domain to take acceptable curves, and 
if he knows his business he will be 
careful to follow such as are set by the 
lines of an ellipse or a parabola, scru- 
pulously tracing these out with pegs 
and string. When he does, this part of 
his work at any rate is done with a 
gratifying recognition of natural laws, 
and he wins the unwitting approbation 
of his employer, who praises the genius 
which produces such graceful turns in 
the roads about his place. Possibly he 
remarks (for he must have some shred 
of opinion to be called his own), ‘I 
almost think that there might be a few 
more shrubs planted on that bank, and 
couldn’t you manage another island in 
the lake? But I must congratulate 
you on having devised such a beautiful 
arrangement of my walks.’”? Lucky 
expert! He has had the wit to see the 
value of one or two unalterable laws, 
and pockets his cheque with a smile as 
he blesses himself for having thought 
about the pegs and string. 

In regard to the perception of 
‘‘scenery’’ enjoyed in these days of 
rapid movement, I am inclined to think 
that (in the case of home ‘‘ trippers ” 
who run about their own land) they 
cannot appreciate its beauties half so 
well as those in old time who travelled 
leisurely on foot, or on horseback, by 
the *“‘ wagon,” or even outside a stage- 
coach. They could look about them 
with ease. Those pilgrims, e.g., who 
made their deliberate chatty progresses 
through the country to one shrine or 
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another (and there were far more who 
moved about then than many realize 
now) saw what was io be seen much 
better than people bustled into a train 


and whisked through clouds of dust 
and smuts from Charing Cross to 
Ramsgate, even though, by the way, 
they may put their heads out of win- 
dow to look at Canterbury Cathedral ! 
True, there is the unchanging sea to be 
gazed at for a few hours when they 
have given up their tickets, but they 
must not miss the return evening 
train, though they please themselves 
by thinking (when they get back) that 
they have ‘*seen so much”? for only 
half-a-crown. 

Thus a “Bank Holiday,’ coming 
four times in a year, is a scanty substi- 
tute for many “holy” days, and the 
“feast,” once joyously observed 
throughout the villages of the realm, is 
supplanted, too often, by the projection 
of a heated crowd from one set of pub- 
lic houses to enother, and the thought 
of ‘‘ worship ’’ as forming any part of 
the day’s enjoyment never enters the 
mind of the holiday-maker who sips at 
his bottle of gin as he sits in the stuffy 
third-class excursion train. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment 
that I would have it taken off the line, 
or deny the worker his flying chance of 
escape from the sordid court in which 
he lives or exacting factory in which 
he toils, but I would plead that in the 
pursuit of ‘* knowledge ”? (supposed to 
mark this age) the study of ‘ repose ”’ 
is woefully forgotten. The “ beautiful 
scenery’ through which the excur- 
sionist is whirled cannot be appre- 
hended without some amount of 
deliberation. A ‘ lovely view” is not 
to be imbibed with the readiness dis- 
played in drinking a pot of beer. 

Well were those friends of London 
children advised who started a ‘* Coun- 
try Holiday Fund,” whereby the par- 
ents of the poorest are enabled to send 
them away into the green fields, not 
for a few hours of screaming romps 
(acceptable enough to urchin taste), 
but a whole fortnight of rustic experi- 
ence, from which they come back well 
tanned and with a perception of coun- 
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try life and ways impossible to the 
child who spends a day in a field (fur- 
nished with Aunt Sallies, knock-’em- 
downs, merry-go-rounds, and swings, 
and peopled with importunate donkey 
boys and itinerant photographers) into 
which he is good-naturedly taken with 
a view to his enjoyment of rural sur- 
roundings and at least a glimpse into 
the tranquillity of village innocence. 

Many lamentations have been made 
over the way in which steam thrusts its 
iron finger into the most celebrated 
regions of “beautiful scenery.” It 
is not merely that our railways are 
hedged with somebody’s “liver pills ”’ 
and other supports of life, but when 
the sun rises he is no longer surprised 
to see a snorting reptile creep up the 
slopes of the Rigi, or at being used (for 
the encouragement of tourists) to pho- 
tograph the spread of its breed by the 
thrifty Swiss. Theological speculation 
must be left to imagine what the archi- 
tect of the ‘‘ Devil’s Bridge’? thinks 
about St. Gothard’s tunnel. But, after 
all, those who knew the Alps in former 
days should not be too hard upon the 
engine which drags a crowd of sight- 
seers through scenes once enjoyed by 
only aprivileged few, though he may 
well resent a modern Alpine fashion 
which would make him hesitate about 
sitting down to dinner in his shooting- 
jacket when he reaches a mountain inn 
whose passages are choked with band- 
boxes, dressing-bags, and huge Amer- 
ican trunks. What impressions are 
carried away by some of our friends 
who “do”? Europe? One thinks of 
the young lady, with confused mem- 
ories, who said to her mother: ‘* Ma, 
Rome ?— what was it we looked at 
there ?”’ ‘*Oh, my dear, don’t you 
recollect ? That is the place where we 
saw a woman shaving a dog.”’ 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
MORWENSTOW AND HAWKER. 
HIDDEN away in an out-of-the-world 
district of North Cornwall lies the tiny 
village of Morwenstow. The parish 
is large and straggling. Beautifully 


























wooded combes, barren uplands, and 
rough pasture-land, make up a varied 
scene. Manya throb of pleasure pulses 
through the mind as you wander up 
and down the steeps of this wild and 
romantic country. The chief delight, 
however, of this ‘‘ out-of-the-world”’ 
parish is to be found in that part where 
land and ocean meet. Wild and rugged 
are the cliffs. Remorseless is the sea. 
No boats are to be met with on the 
shore for many a mile; and as the 
visitor watches the rollers, in the dis- 
tance beneath him, breaking on the 
jagged rocks, once cliffs, now worn 
into fantastic, angry shapes, he learns 
the reason of their absence. The 
shore cannot even be approached. A 
difficult path, which once allowed ac- 
cess to the beach, is now half fallen 
away, and you are compelled to con- 
template the grandeur of the scenery 
from above. In the words of Kings- 
ley, it is ‘a waste and howling wilder- 
ness of rock and roller, barren to the 
fisherman, and hopeless to the ship- 
wrecked mariner.’”? The innumerable 
sea-birds, whose screeching tones ac- 
company the roaring of the waves, are 
the fit occupants of such a scene. To 
them, and to them alone, man is com- 
pelled to resign his claim. The highest 
cliff on this part of the north Cornish 
coast is in the parish of Morwenstow 
—a mass of contorted schist, named 
Hennacliff, after the eagles that once 
tenanted it. 

Half-way down one of these preci- 
pices is a holy well. In the ninth cen- 
tury, St. Morwenna, a Welsh saint, left 
her native country, and, at King Ethel- 
wolf’s command, arrived at his court 
to instruct the Princess Edith in the 
learning of the time. Long and pa- 
tiently she did her duty; and when 
the time arrived for her to depart, she 
asked largess of the king. In answer 
to her entreaty, he gave her a messen- 
ger and a priest, and together they 
set up a little church ‘‘a living temple, 
built by faith to stand,’ upon the 
mighty cliffs of Morwenstow — the 
cliffs on which, in her early days, her 
eyes had so often rested. Thus, then, 
was the ‘‘ Statio” or ‘Stow’ of Mor- 
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wenna founded. This is why the little 
village of to-day that stands upon that 
site is called Morwenstow. 

St. Morwenna’s well is still to be 
seen. It was restored in the middle of 
the present century by the celebrated 
poet, the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker. 
Alas! it is now overgrown with thickly 
clinging plants; and, owing to the 
crumbling nature of the schist that 
composes the cliff, it is very difficult of 
access. Here St. Morwenna received 
the pilgrims to her shrine, and bathed 
their bodies with the clear spring 
water. But although the chapel of this 
saintly woman has disappeared, the 
beautiful church of the village is still 
standing to remind us of her work —an 
old grey sanctuary, between two steep 
hills, with its tower towards the sea. 

The graveyard is divided into three 
parts, and each portion has its story to 
tell. In the centre are the mullti-col- 
ored slabs of slate and stone recording 
the virtues of departed villagers. The 
southern part is unmarked by any slab. 
Nature alone has worked here, and 
covered the many mounds with a thick 
covering of green plush, with one ex- 
ception—an old figure-head from a 
vessel. It was thrown up on the shore 
from the brig Caledonia. The vessel 
was wrecked on the vicarage cliffs and 
all hands drowned. The bodies of the 
mariners were collected one by one 
and coffined on the shore. When 
everything was ready, the sad proces- 
sion, headed by the vicar, slowly wound 
its way up the dangerous, crumbling 
path to the sanctuary above. The 
coffins were placed in the chancel of 
the church. The burial service was 
read over the remains of the poor sea- 
men, and they were laid to rest in the 
southern portion of the little cemetery, 
side by side with many another brother 
who had met his death in the infinite 
Atlantic. At the head of the captain’s 
grave was placed the figure-head of 
his vessel ; and there she stands to-day 
looking out over the sea— fit token of 
those that lie around—the old ocean 
thundering at her feet. A few years 
before, these bodies would have been 
thrown back into the sea as worse than 
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useless. The change is due to the late 
Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, for over 
forty years vicar of Morwenstow. 
During his life here, he witnessed 
many a painful scene. Wrecks, before 
the introduction of the steam-tug, were 
very frequent on this coast. One of 
the late inhabitants of Morwenstow 
saw over eighty in his own parish. 

We have looked at the central and 
southern portions of this little burial- 
ground. Let us now turn to the part 
that overlooks the north. It strikes us 
with a chill. The desolation of the 
bare, bleak north seems to impregnate 
this little corner, for here no one is in- 
terred. Only a few trees exist, stunted 
by their battle with the blast. The 
absence of graves is easily accounted 
for. Traditionally, the north is always 
here dedicated to the demons ; and nat- 
urally man would shun the idea of mak- 
ing his last resting-place in their midst. 

In the centre of this ‘“‘Garden of 
Sleep’? starfds the weather-beaten 
church. The interior is approached 
through a beautiful Norman doorway. 
The chevron mouldings are surmounted 
by grotesque figures of the creatures of 
the deep. The tympanum of the arch 
is decorated with an eloquent allegory 
in stone. Two dragons, bound with 
chains, are cowering in the presence of 
a lamb. The descent into the church 
is made by three steps, as all ancient 
churches dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist were built, to signify the ‘ go- 
ing down” into the Valley of Jordan. 
The interior of this edifice is singularly 
in harmony with this storm - swept 
country. The door is always open. 
Look inside! Study that rude font 
that stands before you. It was hewn 
by the Saxons from a block of stone 
taken from the shore. When fresh 
from the mason’s workshop it stood in 
the Saxon church. Then that twisted 
cable which binds its middle was sharp 
and angular; now it is smooth — 
rubbed by the passage of a thousand 
years. In the vicarage garden there is 
a holy well of sparkling water dedicated 
to St. John. With this water the chil- 





dren of the village have always been 
christened. 
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Opposite the font in the north arcade 
there are two excellent Norman arches 
with beautiful zigzag moulding, sur- 
mounted by grotesque figures. The 
south arcade is sixteenth century. 

The carving of the oak bench-ends 
is one of the chief features of this 
story instone. The date of these ex- 
quisite pieces of workmanship is 1564. 
They are in excellent preservation. 
The carving has for its subjects the 
symbols of the Passion, the initials of 
donors, and uncouth sea-monsters on 
shields. Each bench-end is unlike all 
the others, and all are surrounded with 
Tudor border-work of elegant design. 

When Dr. Phillpotts offered Mr. 
Hawker the living of Morwenstow, 
there was a beautiful rood-screen in 
the church. Imagine the good man’s 
dismay when, on arriving at his cure, 
the cierk informed him that he had 
burned the greater part of the ‘‘ rub- 
bishing old screen.’? Perhaps the poor 
clerk was likewise astonished when the 
vicar replied ‘* that he had better have 
burned himself instead.”” Mr. Hawker, 
however, managed to rescue part of 
the screen ; and fitting in the missing 
pieces with devices of his own, he re- 
stored it in this condition to its original 
position. But the lover of such beau- 
ties can see it no longer. Since the 
restoration of the church in 1884, it has 
found a _ resting-place — probably its 
last —in the lich-house adjoining the 
quaint old lich-gate. 

Many an old tomb paves the aisles, 
the most modern being connected with 
the church’s poet-vicar. It marks the 
grave of his first wife, who died in 
1863. In 1886 a fresco was discovered 
in the north wall of the chancel—a 
female saint clasping a scroll and 
blessing a monk. 

This, then, is the beautiful churc.. of 
which the poet Hawker was so fond, 
where he learnt and taught so many 
lessons. Here he loved to wander, 
seeking the hidden meanings of that 
book of centuries. Not a stone but 
what had its story to tell. Once, sud- 
denly stopping and pointing to the 
carved oaken roof, he exclaimed to his 
companion ; — 
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A sign ! beneath the ship we stand, 
Th’ inverted vessel’s arching side, 
Forsaken when the fisher band 
Went forth to meet a mightier tide. 


A vine runs along the whole length, 


and on either side of the chancel and | 


nave — 


Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall, 
First in the chancel, then along the wall, 
Slowly it travels on a leafy line, 
With here and there a cluster ; and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth 
hath gone 
Through arch and aisle. 
heed the sign ; 
See at the altar-side the steadfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the sum- 
mer fruit. 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine ! 


Hearken ! and 


Morwenstow with its angry sea, its 
forbidding cliffs, its lovely church, and 
its wild moorland, was for over forty 
years the home of the poet. In his 
church his face was to be seen every 
Sunday. From far distances, people 
would come to listen to his eloquence ; 
and the little patch of green outside 
the primitive lichgate would on Sab- 
bath mornings be thronged with vehi- 
cles of all descriptions. From this 
tiny centre his ideas spread in ever- 
widening circles throughout the whole 
of England. Here, on the first Sunday 
in October, 1843, he first instituted, 
with suitable decorations, the harvest 
thanksgiving service of the Church of 
England. In Morwenstow church the 
first weekly offering for ‘ the expenses 
of the church and parish’? was held 
under his directions. 

Hawker had decided to build himself 
a vicarage, One day, in the combe (or 
sloping hollow) just below the church, 
he noticed some lambs taking shelter 
from the storm. There he built his 
house, and there he lived to protect 
his “lambs” from the tempests of the 
world. Very pretty do the quaint 
chimneys look amongst the trees of the 
valley. There is a history connected 
with them all. With one exception, 


they are copies, in miniature, of the | 
I 


towers of the churches in which Mr. 
Hawker served as curate. The excep- 
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tion stands in the centre —it is a like- 
ness of his mother’s tomb. 

The net value of the living of Mor- 
wenstow is exactly three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds a year. Over the 
front door of the vicarage there is the 
| following verse : — 


A house, a glebe, a pound a day ; 

A pleasant place to watch and pray. 
Be true to church, be kind to poor, 
O Minister, forevermore ! 





| On the highest and steepest cliff of 
|the glebe, Hawker built a hut out of 
|the wood thrown up on the coast from 
wrecked vessels. Over the door he 
| placed a figure-head. Here, sometimes 
in sunshine, sometimes in storm, the 

poet would sit with his muse. The 
|chief of his works, ‘“‘ The Quest of the 
| Sangreal,’’ was written here. 

Hawker’s poems thoroughly enter 
into the spirit of his old country. A 
ballad of his on the subject of the trial 
of the ‘*‘ Seven Bishops,”’ into which he 
had woven an old refrain: ‘ And let 
Trelawney die,”’ etc., that was sung in 
Cornwall during the agitation that pre- 
vailed at the time, was so character- 
istic of that period that it deceived 
Lord Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott, 
from whom he received letters, some 
years after, when the author’s name 
had become public, acknowledging the 
talent of the spirited composition. 

Many celebrated littérateuwrs of the 
century visited Hawker at his ‘‘ out-of- 
| the-world parish,’’ as he loved to desig- 
nate it. Prominent amongst them are 
the names of Tennyson and Kingsley. 
One morning his servant took him up a 
card on which was written the name of 
Alfred Tennyson. He was delighted 
| to receive his guest, as his admiration 
‘of our late laureate was very great. 
He was not quite sure, however, that 
the stranger was the poet. They had 
‘not met long before they found them- 
selves wandering along the edge of the 
“token stream of Tidna Combe”’ as it 
rushed along in tiny cascades to give 
its tribute to the ocean. Hawker re- 
marked to his companion, it was ‘ fall- 
ing like a broken purpose.” ‘ You are 
quoting my verse,’’ replied the laure- 
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ate; and Hawker’s mind was set at 
rest. It was during this visit that the 
vicar of Morwenstow pointed out to 
Tennyson the cliffs of Tintagel in the 
blue distance, and remarked what a 
grand subject was there for his genius. 
The ‘‘ Idylis of the King,’’ one of the 
finest poems in the English language, 
was the fruit of this suggestion. 

Kingsley visited Morwenstow many 
times. A large part of the plot of 
* Westward Ho!” is laid in the par- 
ish. Here he met Hawker, who 
pointed out to our great novelist the 
site of the old house of the Grenvilles 
at Stowe. Chapel House, of ‘* West- 
ward Ho! ”’ fame, is in this parish also. 
It 1s a fine old country manor-house, in 
beautiful preservation — altogether, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould remarks, ‘a perfect 
specimen.’’ The proper name of this 
interesting house is Tonacombe, and 
here Kingsley wrote a large portion of 
his famous novel. The arms of the 
Leighs are to be seen with those of 
others above in this ‘ great, rambling, 
dark house on the Atlantic cliffs.” 


In the early part of this century, 
Morwenstow was a parish largely occu- 


pied by wreckers. Before Mr. Hawker 
took the living, there had not been a 
resident vicar for over a hundred years. 
There was no vicarage —the place was 
aruin. For the most part the villagers 
lived for the wrecks, and did their best 
to lure the struggling ships on to the 
*‘ jagged shark-tooth rocks,” one rasp 
of which would “grind abroad the 
timbers of the stoutest ship.’? The 
prey of the sea was their prey. The 
excisemen, if, indeed, they had cour- 
age to show themselves, were paid to 
wink at their proceedings. The follow- 
ing rhyme was strictly adhered to, and 
Heaven help the man that was thrown 
up amongst them. The doggerel runs 
as follows :— 


Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he’ll turn your enemy. 


inhabitants of this 
Hawker 


were the 
village when Mr, 


Such 
Cornish 
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arrived. With them he battled night 
and day. He formed a body of volun- 
teers to find and save those who were 
washed up on the shore, doubling the 
government bounty on those found 
drowned, from his own purse. His 
kind-heartedness and unbounded gen- 
erosity won these semi-barbarians one 
by one over to his side, and they at 
length recognized their brothers in the 
storm-beaten men that lay at their feet 
upon the shore. It is, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate a feeling 
that has been inherited by man from 
his ancestors, and even to-day the vil- 
lagers of Morwenstow will assure you 
that there is ‘nothing like a good 
wreck for getting a little together.” 
*“*T do not see why it is,’ said a Corn- 
ish clerk one day, ‘* there be prayers in 
the Buke o’ Common Prayer for rain, 
and for fine weather, and thanksgiving 
for them, and for peace; and there’s 
no prayer for wrecks, and thanksgiving 
for a really gude one when it is come.” 

Nothing has changed at Morwenstow 
since Hawker was last there, eighteen 
years ago. His memory is deeply cher- 
ished by the villagers who remember 
him. The little village is still as much 
out of the world. No railway runs 
within fifteen miles, and the coach- 
route is five miles distant. Morwen- 
stow lives the life of years ago. To 
the lover of romantic scenery it offers 
such that few places can equal, and 
none excel. To the admirer of its 
poetit teems with reminiscences. The 
hut and vicarage remain to tell us of 
their designer. ‘* The daily round, the 
common task,” is as it was in the days 
of the poet. The same bells ring out 
the villagers at the close of divine wor- 
ship. 


Still points the tower and pleads the bell ; 
The solemn arches breathe in stone ; 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Yea, flood, and breeze, and battle-shock 
Shall beat upon this church in vain ; 
She stands, a daughter of the rock, 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 
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From The Leisure Hour, 
“PINCH-ME:” THE STORY OF A LITTLE 
SERVANT-GIRL. 

THE first time that I ever saw Sally 
was at a school feast. The children 
had come at four o’clock with bands 
and flags flying, and had feasted and 
drunk deep of syrupy tea. Then they 
had run races, and swung in merry- 
go-rounds until seven, when the long 
shadows began to creep over the 
lawns, and the grass was wet with the 
September dew. Virtuous amusements 
were beginning to pall upon them. I 
came upon an awestruck but admiring 
crowd of infants gathered round a little 
girl of about four years old, dressed in 
a tattered, soiled print frock, with a 
shapeless straw hat on the back of her 
head. This young desperado had stood 
upon her mug and thumped it to see if 
it would break — which the thing had 
done at once with the most obliging 
promptitude. ‘ Sally, your mother-in- 
law [i.e., stepmother] will be angry !” 
said one of the elder girls. ‘ She’ll 
whip you.”? But Sally only laughed. 
She did not care —just then, at all 
events. 

It was with a sigh of relief that we 
finally lifted into the great red and blue 
wagons the hordes of children, over- 
flowing as they were with farewell 
slices of bread and jam, their features 
so obliterated with cake and butter and 
stickiness of all kinds that they were 
hard to recognize. For three days 
after the treat we, the entertainers, 
still ached all over as though we had 
been beaten with sticks, so actively did 
we take our amusement. ‘ What is 
this thing,’’ says Socrates, “‘ that men 
call pleasure ?”’ and scratched his leg, 
much perhaps as I did mine, for the 
children left behind them fleas, fairy 
visitants, as living mementoes of the 
feast. When we came to compare our 
experiences, we found that each of us 
had a story of Sally to tell — chiefly, it 
must be owned, of her naughtiness. 

Two years later I happened to be 
calling at the village dressmaker's. I 
was shown into the little neat stuffy 
parlor at the back, that looked on 
a wilderness of garden where currant 
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and gooseberry bushes, marigolds, blue 
cornflowers, and sweet peas grew to- 
gether in a pleasant tangle. Here I 
found a kind cottage-woman who had 
brought two little motherless girls — 
the children of a dead neighbor — to be 
measured for their mourning. They 
had cried their poor little eyes red 
earlier in the day, but were now pleased 
at the thought of new frocks ; while 
Miss Cadge, with her mouth as full 
of pins as if she were measuring any 
grown-up person, was laboriously toil- 
ing round their small persons with a 
great yellow tape. ‘To be ready by 
Friday,’’ she was saying. ‘I shall 
make them quite plain, and I shall put 
the pockets on the outside, as they are 
wore now.’?’ Whereupon the youngest 
of the children plucked up courage, and 
said, in a beseeching tone: ‘* Please 
may we have the pockets made inside, 
else, when we go to chapel and sit with 
the other children, Sally Goodyear 
steals our sweets. She does it reg’lar.”’ 

Sally enjoyed a great but evil fame. 
She it was who joined the Church 
Sunday-school a few Sundays before 
the annual tea, hoping to qualify her- 
self for that entertainment, and, being 
put on the front bench exactly opposite 
the pulpit, made faces at the rector 
during the whole of his sermon (Sally’s 
grimaces were uglier than any others ; 
they made dogs howl). Nor when she 
returned to her native chapel— with 
an eye to the chapel treat —was she 
considered any ornament to it. In- 
stead of joining in the hymn in an 
orthodox manner, being unable to read 
and not knowing the verses by heart, 
Sally set familiar words to the music, 
and sang in a piercingly shrill voice : — 

Adam and Eve and Pinch-me 

Went to the Cut to bathe ; 

Adam and Eve got drownded, 

And who do you think got saved ? 
which, although it contains Scriptural 
allusions, is not a piece of sacred poetry. 
After that the children called her 
** Pinch-me.”’ 

When Sally was fourteen she went 
out into service as one of those nonde- 
script little drudges called general ser- 





vants, She had grown into a tall girl 
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with bright cheeks, blue-grey eyes, and 
a mop of tow-colored hair. Hers was a 
hard place, but she relieved the tedium 
of her work by some little devices of 
her own. She ate up, at a sitting, the 
contents of a sugar-basin, and filled it 
up again with salt. She gave half a 
suet-pudding to a hungry dog —not 
much hungrier, perhaps, than herself 
—and tastefully arranged some putty 
in its stead. She did not stay long in 
her first place. Her second suited her 
better. A tradesman’s wife, a Mrs. 
Dowsall, took her as nurserymaid to 
her two little children. Sally was fond 
of children. She taught them every 
mischievous trick she knew, and this 
naturally endeared her to them. Sally 
was always being scolded by her mis- 
tress, always on the eve of being dis- 
missed, and yet somehow escaping that 
final doom. She had now no home to 
go to; her father was dead, and 
** mother-in-law ”’ refused to have any- 
thing more to do with her. But fears 
for the future were the last things to 
trouble Sally ; the present was all she 
cared about. 


It was not a long walk along the 
dusty roads from the little town to the 
lanes and meadows, and Sally and her 
charges spent long summer days in 
making mud-pies and in scratching up 
pig-nuts, in tearing their clothes in the 
hedges and in blackening their mouths 


with blackberries. There was that 
year a long, late autumn, during which 
Sally and the children wandered 
through the dry stubble-fields, where 
troops of little pigs were feeding, kept 
by some little sunburnt boy with a long 
switch in his hand; the still autumnal 
air would be sweet with the smoke of 
burning weeds, and shining threads 
and silky thistledown floated here and 
there, brushing against the children’s 
faces. Or they would trespass in the 
yellowing hazel-copses, where they 
gathered nuts that Sally cracked reck- 
lessly for the whole party with her 
teeth ; and sitting down under some 
bush they would listen to the solemn, 
mysterious noise of the leaves, and of 
the ripe acorns and chestnuts falling to 
the ground, 
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It was about this time that Sally dis- 
covered the joys of reading. There 
were not many books that came in her 
way, and those that did were chiefly 
penny dreadfuls ; upon these, and upon 
sweets which she generously shared 
with the children, Sally spent her 
small wages, to the total neglect of her 
wardrobe. If she could, she laid hold 
of her mistress’s books, and left therein 
her mark — traces of the blackened hu- 
man thumb, and smudges at corners of 
the pages, showing how religiously 
she had licked her forefinger, which, 
with the superstition of her race, she 
believed was a necessity in turning 
over. 

Mrs. Dowsall’s parents lived in a 
distant county and it was settled that 
winter that Sally should take the chil- 
dren on a visit to them. It was a long 
journey, but there were no changes by 
the way, and one bitterly cold, snowy 
morning, Mrs. Dowsall put Sally and 
the two little ones into a_ third-class 
railway carriage. Sally’s mistress had 
a rooted conviction that it was neces- 
sary to speak ** very sharp ”’ to her little 
servants, and to let them see that she 
‘would stand no nonsense.’’ There- 
fore it was with many dark hints and 
menaces, enforced by a good poke with 
an umbrella, that Sally was sent forth 
on her journey. But her spirits were 
not long depressed ; directly the train 
started she and the children took out 
the luncheon-basket, and, disregarding 
the hour of day (which happened to be 
nine o’clock, and directly after their 
breakfast), they devoured then and 
there the contents, leaving only an un- 
interesting crust or two. The snow fell 
monotonously, and it was piercing cold. 
The children were warmly clad, and 
were provided with a good thick shawl. 
Sally’s stuff dress was thin and worn, 
and her little cloth jacket had more 
cotton than wool in it. She wrapped 
the little ones up in the shawl, and 
cuddled them as she best could, and 
the three fell asleep. They were awak- 
ened by the stopping of the train, and 
by sounds of agitated voices. Sally 
put her head out of the window. The 
train was blocked by snow in a cutting. 
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On either side stretched a great white 
expanse ; there was not a house to be 
seen. ‘‘ We are on the moor,’’? some 
passenger said. It was agreed that 
nothing better could be done by the 
women and children than to stay where 
they were, and to wait until help was 
brought to them. Help did not come 
until the morning. All through the 
long winter night Sally bravely tended 
the two hungry, wailing children. 
There were only two crusts of bread 
left, but she gave both of them to the 
little ones. In spite of the warm 
shawl they still cried piteously with the 
cold. Then Sally took off her jacket 
and covered the youngest with it. 
‘¢'You’ll catch your death, my dear,” 
said a good-natured old man in the 
same carriage. But he had nothing to 
offer her, being himself without a 
great-coat. 

When Sally and the children reached 
their journey’s end, the children were 
little the worse for the adventure. But 
Sally was so ill with what afterwards 
proved to be rheumatic fever that her 
life was despaired of. The poor girl 
did not die. That is the pathetic part 
of her story. She lived to be racked 
with rheumatism, and a prey to a heart- 
disease *‘ that might carry her off any 
day,’’ the doctor said. Mrs. Dowsall’s 
gratitude was quite exhausted by the 
expenses of the long illness. Sally was 
homeless, and there remained nothing 
for her but the workhouse. This is a 
great red-brick pile, built above a 
chalk-pit, with lonely, wide-spreading 
fields all round—a dreary place, with 
barred windows and great whitewashed 
wards. In one of these Sally lives, 
white with the startling pallor that 
often goes with heart-complaint, crip- 
pled so that she cannot use her hands 
—a poor caged bird. But she still can 
make herself of use in the nursery. 
‘*Sing about Pinch-me,’’ the little 
children cry, and Sally obeys. There 
is a mistake somewhere in the verse. 
In the shipwreck of life it was Adam 
and Eve that were saved —and poor 
Pinch-me, after all, that came to grief. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PHILORNITHUS IN THE PARK. 

ONE of the most observed people in 
London during the late spring has 
been the old mother cormorant who 
has been sitting with exemplary pa- 
tience on her floating nest in the waters 
of St. James’s Park. She has been 
very patient, and now is rewarded, for 
there is a young cormorant, in whom 
father and mother take most intense in- 
terest. It is not their first experiment 
in that line. Day after day a bird like 
the old cormorants, but smaller and of 
lighter plumage, has been sitting on 
the raft beside the nest and the brood- 
ing mother-bird. Sometimes he has 
dived off and gone a-fishing among the 
water-weeds, but for the most of the 
day he sits on the moored raft. He 
has never been seen to mount on the 
sort of towel-horse on which the other 
cormorants sit and spread their wings 
to dry. They say that he is not able, 
or is afraid, to mount so high from the 
water; for of course, like the cormo- 
rants and most of the other birds on 
the ornamental water, he has one wing 
pinioned. This brown fellow, then, 
faithful watcher of the mother in her 
nest, is a young bird of last year, one 
whom the same mother-bird hatched 
out in the same manner as she has 
now succeeded in hatching the young 
one of 1894; and this brown fellow is 
probably the first cormorant that ever 
has been born and reared in captivity. 
Yet he appears a modest fellow, not 
unduly exalted by his claim to fame, 
and unconscious of having made an 
epoch. 

I do not think he has taken any hand 
in the domestic arrangements. The 
father has been very assiduous in feed- 
ing the mother, and now both parents 
have all their time taken up with feed- 
ing their child. There are few fish, 
probably, in the part of the water 
which is wired off for the cormorants 
and the heron. Rather, the truer way 
of stating it would be to say that they, 
cormorants and heron, are wired off 
from the rest of the world of water. It 
was not always so. At one time these 
‘birds were allowed to rove all over the 
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lake. But they brought a spirit of un- 
rest with them. The cormorants would 
go a-fishing all a summer morning, 
pursuing at great speed through the 
water the shoals of terrified dace or 
gudgeon, or whatever those little fishes 
are which you see, on a quiet day, 
wailing beneath the bridge for the 
crumbs which sink before the ducks, 
to whom they are offered, have time to 
gobble them up. And, when tired or 
satisfied with fishing, then the cormo- 
rants would set to amusing themselves 
with practical joking—coming up be- 
neath a fat old black duck or a sleepy 
widgeon, stuffed full of the crumbs of 
charity, and giving a tweak at the 
broad-webbed foot such as was enough 
to frighten any bun-fed mallard into 
an apoplexy. Life was scarcely worth 
living in these waters then, and the 
anatide began to recognize excellent 
reason in Milton’s making Satan as- 
sume the form of a cormorant when he 
came to vex the tranquillity of the 
garden of Eden. 

The heron is no joker; you can see 
that by a glance at him ; but he made 
life on the waters a very strenuous 
thing, very real and very earnest. He 
would stand motionless, like a grey 
ghost, for hours, on one leg for prefer- 
ence. He deluded you into the belief 
that he was a grey pecled limb of a 
tree. If you were a dace you glided 
up to him fearlessly, perhaps with 
some attraction of curiosity even at the 
quaint, grey aspect of the thing. Sud- 
denly a great beak shot out of the 
withered limb, bayonet-like, at the end 
of a long neck, and guided by two bale- 
ful, gleaming eyes. You did not know 
much more, for you were transfigured ; 
and in another moment you were no 
longer dace but heron. 

Or supposing you were a duck, a 
mother duck, proudly sailing down the 
waters with a squadron of little yellow 
puff-balls behind you; what notice 
were you likely to take of this pale grey 
spectre on the water-side ? Suddenly 
you hear behind you a little splash, a 
cry that rends your heart. You turn 
back, and find the pale spectre trans- 
formed into a hideous heron, gulping, 
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half throttling, as the dear little webbed 
feet of your puff-ball disappear down 
his horrid throat. What is there that 
one can do? One can cry aloud to the 
police for justice, can squawk a few 
words of protest to the unheeding 
heron, but the bad best is to hurry on, 
lest the bayonet-beak make another 
plunge and leave one the poorer by 
yet another puff-ball. After this, what 
comfort can there be, what joy in life, 
in sailing past the shores ? Does not 
every bough take the semblance of a 
waiting heron, every gleam across a 
shadow suggest his tall, menacing 
form ? 

So now the cries of the afflicted have 
been heard. Cormorants and heron are 
shut off in a department by themselves, 
and there is comparative (it is only 
comparative) peace over the waters. 

As arule, creatures are very careful 
how they go near a thing with such a 
beak as the heron’s. The London 
sparrows are not careful enough ; per- 
haps the quality of fear does not exist 
in the London sparrows. I am not 
aware that the heron himself ever 
harms them; probably he keeps too 
much in the water for them to come 
in his way; but some close cousins 
of the heron occasionally make them 
pay toll for their audacities. These 
are the big black storks which you 
will often see walking about on the 
grass near the cormorants’ nest, where 
young ladies, on certain days, sit 
sketching. They look harmless enough 
—I do not mean the young ladies ; and 
itis not to be expected that the London 
sparrow, who will alight between the 
wickets when Mr. Grace is batting and 
Mr. Kortright bowling, will deem that 
he has anything to fear from these 
long-legged, black storks. But pres: 
ently there comes a dab, which is no 
trouble at all to the stork —only just 
such a dab as he has been making all the 
morning at the earthworms and insects ; 
but it is all over with the sparrow. 

The heron’s bill is a thing of which 
we have learned the terror from the 
stories handed down to us from the 
days of falconry ; how that many a 
fine falcon, swooping upon the heron, 
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has been received on his up-turned 
bill, and spitted, so that the two have 
fallen helpless to the ground together. 
Schoolboys going gunning along the 
shore or marshes ought always to be 
warned of the danger of approaching 
a wounded heron. The bird strikes 
always at the eye, with lightning quick- 
ness and with deadly aim. 

I was lately told of a clump of trees 
on a certain estate in Scotland which 
were the common nesting-place of a 
pair of herons and a pair of ravens. 
All the springtime through, fighting 
and scolding went on constantly be- 
tween them, until one day the hen 
raven was found lying dead beneath 
a tree with a stab, as of a dagger, in 
her breast, inflicted upon her by the 
heron. After that, there came no more 
ravens to that clump, and the herons 
now hold undisputed possession. On 
the water of St. James’s Park the cor- 
morants seem well enough acquainted 
with the heron’s powers to keep well 
out of his reach. Probably there is not 
a bird there, unless perhaps it be those 
storks who are similarly armed, of 
whom he is not undisputed master. 
He even pecked an eye out of one of 
those black-necked Canada geese which 
have brought up such a nice brood of 
goslings this spring. 

There are few better fighters than a 
goose, or a gander more particularly. 
Those ragged white Russian geese on 
this water bite like bulldogs. It is no 
mere peck, with them; they bite and 
hang on. The common old farmyard 
gander is a capital fighter when he is 
driven to it. At a certain place in 
Scotland there used to be a caged 
golden eagle. He preferred to kill his 
own dinner ; and it used to be a cruel 
sport to watch him dispose of any un- 
fortunate hen or guinea-fowl that was 
put into his cage. They tried him, I 
believe, with every sort of domestic 
poultry. Ducks, pea-fowl, turkeys ; 
the eagle was master of them all. He 
had no trouble in finishing them off, no 
trouble even with the “ bubbly-jock.”’ 
But at length they tried him with a 
gander ; but he could make nothing of 
it. The gander crouched into acorner, 
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drew back his head, presenting nothing 
but a broad spade-like bill from which- 
ever quarter the eagle tried to attack 
him. The eagle fumed and fretted and 
grew very angry ; he made desperate 
attempts to take the gander in the 
flank ; but the wise old bird defeated 
them all. In the end they had to give 
the gander his liberty, as the reward 
of his courage, and to satisfy the eagle 
with the much more succulent dainty 
of a young turkey-poult. 

We all know the tradition about the 
power of a swan’s wing — that its blow 
will break a man’s leg. Certain nat- 
uralists have thrown discredit on the 
tradition. I questioned a man who has 
much to do with swans about the cred- 
ibility of the tale, and he told me that 
he, for one, was ready to believe it, and 
thought that any other man who had 
received such a blow from a swan’s 
wing as he had suffered would be likely 
to believe it also. It happened in this 
way. He was summoned from his 
cottage by the news that one of the 
cygnets was in trouble. A boy had 
been amusing himself with the elegant 
sport of giving the cygnets meat at- 
tached to a long string. When the 
cygnet had swallowed the meat well 
down, the boy would pull it up again 
by means of the string. It was great 
fun for the boy ; and the cygnet was 
unable to express its feelings intelli- 
gibly. On the occasion in question, 
however, the lump of meat stuck. It 
would not come out ; and the boy, fear- 
ing consequences, had let slip the 
string and bolted. The cygnet did its 
best with the string by swallowing 
several yards of it, but began to choke 
before it got tothe end. At this junc- 
ture my friend was summoned to its 
aid, and simultaneously, as it appeared, 
the stately parent of the cygnet, who 
was swimming on the pond close by, 
perceived that something was amiss 
with its offspring. It swam to the 
bank and commenced making its way to 
the young one’s assistance. But the 
swan’s method of progression on land 
is as awkward and slow as on the water 
it is graceful and swift. The swan- 
herd was first to reach the cygnet, and, 
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soon seeing the trouble, had calcu- 
lated to remove it before the parent 
came up with him. But his calcula- 
tions had underrated the length of the 
string or the pedestrian speed of the 
swan. Just as he had succeeded in 
extricating the lump of meat from the 
gullet of the distressed youngster the 
old bird caught him a blow with its 
wing on that part of the person which 
is most exposed to attack when a man 
is stooping and the onset is made from 
behind. He was knocked over on his 
face, and, continuing the impetus re- 
ceived from the swan by scuttling over 
the grass on his hands and knees, was 
able to escape from the bird’s fury, 
which was soon transferred to solicitude 
for its little one. But the blow had 
been sufficiently powerful to make the 
sitting posture uninviting for several 
days, and to incline him to give cre- 
dence to any legends about the strength 
of a swan’s wing. 

After the ¢ormorants and the heron, 
ihe least agreeable neighbors on the 
St. James’s Park water are the shel- 
drakes. They are all alike — ruddy 
sheldrake, golden sheldrake, or com- 
mon sheldrake, there is not a whit to 
choose between them; the one kind 
is just as quarrelsome and unpleasant 
as the last. The common sheldrake 
breeds quite readily on the island. In 
many parts of England they are called 
the burrow-duck, from their habit, pre- 
sumably, of breeding in the disused 
burrows of rabbits. Here, on the 
island, artificial burrows have been 
made and boarded over for them. The 
old bird is quite fearless, and only 
hisses fiercely when you lift the board 
to look at her as she sits upon her eggs. 
They do not insist absolutely on a bur- 
row, but are ready to nest wherever 
they can get a nice dark nook. They 
seem to make a point of having dark- 
ness. In many places round the coast, 
where there are not rabbit-holes, they 
will nest in crannies and fissures of the 
rocks. 

Some people have a way of saying 
that the widgeon will not breed in 
ornamental waters; but here, on the 
island, there is a nest or two yearly. 
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Several yards out from the shore, 
where the overhanging boughs go 
weeping down to the water, is a thick, 
weedy mat, a foot or two square. It 
is the nest of a dabchick, which she 
has formed by diving down to the 
lake’s bottom for weeds and weaving 
them round and about the hanging 
branches. Sometimes the wind will 
unship these nests from their moorings, 
and they will go floating away whither- 
soever the winds and eddies may drift 
them. But at present there is the nest, 
safe and sound, and a very damp mat- 
tress it must be. But that does not 
matter to the dabchick, who spends 
more of her life below water than 
above it. She is there now, sitting on 
her eggs. If we approach she _ will 
begin scraping away at the reedy weeds 
which form her nest, gathering them 
up and spreading them over her eggs 
(for concealment’s sake, as one may 
guess), before slipping off into the 
water and diving out of sight. She 
will not go far, but will rise and watch 
all our movements till we have gone, 
and she may come safely back. As 
soon as the young are hatched they 
will dive off from the nest as readily as 
the mother, and then we may see a 
very curious sight. The mother will 
come to the surface, and, calling her 
young ones to her, will spread out her 
wing and gather the chicks under them 
as comfortably as if the family were in 
their nest. 

Most of the ducks on the ornamental 
water have learned to dive. As a rule 
common ducks and mallards do not 
dive ; but these have learned the art. 
When the keeper throws the corn to 
the assemblage of swimming things 
who come to his call, the pochards and 
other habitual divers at first get an ad- 
vantage by diving after the maize as it 
sinks. After a while, however, the 
other ducks come to understand this, 
and dive for the corn just as readily as 
the others. It is a mistake, therefore, 
to think that wild duck cannot dive. 
When one is wounded, and cannot fly, 
he will often attempt to escape by 
swimming under water. 

The ways of birds with wounded 
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ones of their own kind are very singu- 
lar, and illustrate one of nature’s many 
modes of working out the survival of 
the fittest. Instead of lending the 
wounded one help and sympathy, as 
one might expect, they seem to regard 
him at once as an enemy or an outcast, 
a proper object of attack. The writer 
once wounded a pochard who was 
swimming about on a pond in loving 
amity with some tame ducks. Until 
their wild friend had been maimed the 
domesticated birds had been treating 
him with all amiability ; but no sooner 
had he shown his plight by the piteous 
beatings of his helpless wing in the 
attempt to rise than the tame birds at- 
tacked him in a body, and treacher- 
ously aided the shooter’s purpose by 
driving him right off the pond and on 
to the land, where he could be captured 
and put into the bag without trouble. 
The terns are a noble exception to this 
harsh rule; they show a Samaritan 
concern and affection for a stricken 
comrade. 

The wise birds on this park-water 
nest upon the island, from which the 
public are rigorously excluded, and 
where they are under the special care 
of a keeper, who wards them with all 
the knowledge born of long and lov- 
ing observation. But there are others, 
less prudent ones, who nest in all man- 
ner of places along the banks, whence 
their eggs are brought in to be placed 
beneath a good mother on the isiand. 
Thus it often happens that the eggs are 
hatched under a mother of another 
species from the chicks which come 
out of them. And these foundling 
chicks never seem to lose the sense of 
gratitude to their foster-mother and her 
kin. A pochard hatched and brought 
up by a black duck will live out his life 
in company with the black ducks by 
preference, and will be received in all 
good fellowship by them just as if his 
ancestors for generations back had 
been of their species. And so it is 
with all the birds. It often happens 
that birds of different species lay in the 
same nest. Perhaps some mothers are 
too idle to build a home of their own, 
and do their own hatching ; but, how- 
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ever that may be, it always happens 
that the alien young ones affect through 
life the society of their fellow-nurs- 
lings rather than that of their own 
kind. 

Rats are the worst enemies that the 
birds have to fear on the island; but 
their numbers are kept down by con- 
stant war waged against them by the 
keeper and his red retriever. The 
birds, with few exceptions, know the 
keeper for their friend, and hail his 
coming with pleasure, forgiving him 
that in their early youth it was he that 
had performed the pinioning operation, 
before the last wing-joint had hardened 
into bone and muscle. A pair of mag- 
pies live in the trees on the island, and 
have their full share of the corvine love 
of mischief and stolen eggs. They are 
not even above giving a playful dig of 
the beak to a poor young gull or duck- 
ling that strays across their way. It is 
all done light-heartedly, just for fun ; 
but though fun for the magpies it is 
death to the duckling. 

Among the overhanging tree branches 
are several rafts of sticks which it is 
very possible to mistake for nests of 
the dabchick. But really these are not 
nests at all, only rafts built by the 
moorhens, as resting-places for their 
young ones when tired of swimming on 
the great water. <A single pair will 
sometimes build two or three of these, 
so careful are they of the soon-fatigued 
muscles of their nestlings. 

And, over them all, the wood-pigeons 
keep coming and going, slanting down 
through the blue haze of London as if 
they. were descending along an inclined 
wire. The wood-pigeons nest in the 
trees all about the park, and are in- 
creasing fast in numbers and in bold- 
ness. The writer counted no less than 
six young ones, with their parents, 
having a sociable party on the grass in 
aspace that a tablecloth would almost 
cover. In boldness they are beginning 
to rival the London sparrow himself, 
settling on the road in front of the 
noses of the cab-horses and quite re- 
gardless of pedestrians. Occasionally 
little boys stone them, but they have a 
just estimate and contempt of the 
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stone-throwing abilities of the London 
urchin. They know that an old lady 
will be hit, or a policeman will come 
round the corner before the urchin is 
likely to hit them, and peck on uncon- 
cernedly. Only on Coronation Day, 
when the guns fire salvoes from the 
Horse-Guards, do the wood-pigeons go 
coursing high up in the sky with inher- 
ited memories of the terrors of the 
great autumn massacre. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE FRENCHMAN, 


La gaité est prés de la bonté. 


JEAN is perhaps five-and-thirty years 
old. Jean has a little moustache 
waxed carefully at the ends, a little 
intellect uncommonly quick and bright, 
and a manner into which are con- 
densed the most perfect good-humor, 
cheeriness, politeness, obligeance, and 
savoir-faire in the world. Jean owns, 
in fact, a number of charming charac- 
teristics for which synonyms are not 
to be found either in the English lan- 
guage or nation. Jean has a verve and 
aplomb quite unlimited. Jean drama- 
tizes his words by an action of the 
hands, face, and shoulders entirely 
expressive. He is as free from self- 
consciousness as an infant. He wears, 
with a delight that is perfectly fresh 
and youthful, collars and cuffs which 
have Frenchman stamped all over 
them, and ties his ties in a little bow 
the jauntiness of which no Englishman 
has ever accomplished or, perhaps, es- 
sayed. 

Jean is from Paris. He is not, as 
he would say himself with a perfect 
freedom from embarrassment, of the 
high world. Jean’s papa; whom he 
speaks of even now with tears in his 
quick and emotional little eyes, was in 
fact an obscure clerk in an obscure 
office on the Boulevards. Jean him- 
self lives in London, and having a very 
little voice, a great sense of music, and 
an infinite amount of what his earliest 
patroness calls chic, as if it were a sub- 
stantive, sings comic songs in his own 
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language at the “ At Homes”? of great 
persons in London. 

Jean is by way of being a success. 
He sings, and, if it may be so said, 
makes a fool of himself with an aban- 
don which pleases greatly a stolid Brit- 
ish audience, who has never and could 
never so abandon itself for a second. 
Jean uses a thousand gestures — from 
Paris. He gives one the impression of 
being entirely carried away on the 
swing and rhythm of his song and 
music. He is undaunted always by the 
adversities of any circumstances in 
which he may find himself. And that 
he often finds himself at the fashion- 
able party in circumstances uncom- 
monly trying to his art and to his 
temper will not be doubted. 

Jean makes a little way for himseif 
to the piano through the rudest crowd 
in the world, a crowd of well-dressed 
English women, with an infinite pa- 
tience, politeness, and sweet temper. 
Jean-receives the elbows of the mod- 
ern Amazonian daughter in his eye, 
with a murmur of apology in his own 
courteous language on his lips. Jean, 
who has the misfortune to understand 
English perfectly, though he can only 
speak it a little, listens to a thousand 
perfectly candid expressions of opinion 
on himself. It dawns upon him, quite 
early in his modest career, that his 
audience do not for the most part un- 
derstand a word of what he sings. 

‘* When I come to ’Yde Park in my 
song,’’ he says in confidence and the 
very worst English to an elderly and 
cynical guest who is leaning against a 
mantelpiece, yawning, ‘they laugh — 
ow they laugh! And there is no joke 
there — none.” 

‘Tt’s the first word they’ve under- 
stood, you know,’ says the cynic. 
And Jean lifts his shoulders with a 
resigned smile and a sigh. 

He perceives, with his gay little 
sense of humor pleasantly tickled, that 
many persons are shocked at his inno- 
cent airs, on the principle that what- 
ever is French is also necessarily 
improper, while others, the “new En- 
glish mees,’’ for instance, are pleased 
in the delusion that they are listening 
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to something risqué and music-hall. 
Jean bears, with his gay equanimity 
quite undisturbed, the stony, unsmiling 
stare of the despondent British milord, 
who has been towed to the party by ¢ 
fashionable wife, and is full of pessi- 
mism and longings for his study and a 
newspaper. 

*« But, yes,’ says Jean, with a shrug. 
“Tt is easier when you smile. You do 
not smile much, you English. I do 
not do it for pleasure, you understand. 
I am —how do you call it ? —merce- 
nary. Itis for Marie, and little Jules 
and Bébé.” 

Marie is Jean’s wife, a young wife 
still, who takes her part in the per- 
formance by playing Jean’s accompani- 
ments and smiling a little at the jokes 
which she has heard a thousand times 
and at Jean. Jean, whose good-temper 
has never been shaken by the rudeness 
of servants, the meanness of employ- 
ers, the candor of audiences, and the 
sips of sweet lemonade which are 
spoken of by the hostess as “ refresh- 
ment,’? has a quick rage storming in 
his breast when an English madam 
suggests as delicately as she can to 
Marie that Marie should dress for pro- 
fessional purposes in a style more gay 
and French. Jean thinks Marie quite 
lovely always. Loveliest of all, per- 
haps, in that very old black frock which 
he bought with her in Paris, in a brief 
honeymoon time of prosperity. Jean 
thinks Marie looks her best with her 
dark hair disordered by the clutches of 
Bébé, with the little flush that comes 
into her cheeks after a vivacious game 
on the floor with Jules. It is Marie 
herself who perceives that madam is 
right, who soothes Jean’s indignation 
with a small, brown hand laid appeal- 
ingly on his gay waistcoat, who re- 
minds him that little indignities mustu’t 
matter when one has to think of the 
children, and who makes herself, out 
of the cheapest materials, a fine little 
gown and bonnet, bright with a con- 
trast of colors such as only a French- 
woman dares to attempt. 

The little couple are poor indeed, 
even when Jean becomes among a 
select coterie in some sort fashionable, 
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but they are as happy, perhaps, as any 
two people in the world. They trudge 
cheerfully from Pimlico, where they 
lodge obscurely, to some fine house in 
the West End. Jean tucks Marie’s 
slight hand under his arm. He treats 
her with a politeness which is not only 
of the manner but of the heart. He is 
attached to her with that generous, im- 
pulsive, demonstrative affection which 
is just alittle ridiculous, and most true. 
Marie, indeed, is not amused, but 
touched, when Jean, with a spontane- 
ous action which is wholly natural, lays 
his hand on his heart, and bursts out 
into a quick French torrent of warm 
words. They have been married six 
years, and have still for each other, in 
some sort, the feeling of lovers. Ma- 
dame, in fact, their early patroness, 
who has herself been a long while 
prosily married to a great deal of 
money, suspects them for some time of 
being bride and bridegroom, and when 
she learns of her mistake by accident, 
says, ‘“‘Aren’t these French people 
extraordinary ?”’ and gives them up, as 
it were, in despair. 

Jean adds to domestic affection an 
infinite and blithe contentment. He 
has an air of enjoying himself at the 
parties he attends professionally which 
is quite inspiriting. He takesa cup of 
tepid tea beforehand with quite a 
blithe smile, and by way of raising his 
spirits to the requisite pitch of hilarity 
necessary to his entertainments. When 
the party is over he buttons himself 
cheerfully into a tight overcoat, wraps 
up Marie in her shawls, and the pair 
go out into the winter night, talking 
and gay. They slip through the car- 
riages waiting for the guests and take 
the last omnibus to Pimlico. Jean’s 
good-humor does not desert him even 
in this abominable vehicle, when he is 
|sat on by the two stout women who 
‘apparently live in omnibuses, or when 
| his boots, which are small and patent 
leather, and of which he is a little bit 
| proud, are crushed by the heavy feet of 
| the vulgar. 
| For Marie’s sake, indeed, he would 
| like to ride in a carriage. Towards her 
his feelings are infinitely chivalrous, 
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tender, and protecting. For himself, 
he is not particular. Perhaps because 
he has not been brought up with the 
more fastidious tastes of a higher 
class. Or perhaps because he is by 
nature gay, unselfish, and well con- 
tented to take things contentedly, as 
they are. 

Jean is glad when his performances 
take place in the afternoon. Then, 
when he and Marie come home, they 
can have a game with the children. 
Jean lacks, it is thought, many of those 
stout, solid, durable virtues of which 
Englishmen are proud, but he is at 
least domestic to a fault. After the 
game Jean smokes meditatively. The 
room is only the usual room of a sec- 
ond-rate English lodging-house, abom- 
inable with antimacassars, artificial 
flowers, and oleographs, but it makes a 
pretty picture with Jules of four, in a 
frock playing on the floor, and Marie, 
in her old gown and the pretty disorder 
in her hair, walking up and down and 
singing, in a little voice that would be 
of no use at all professionally, to the 
baby on her shoulder. When she has 
put the children to bed, and she and 
Jean have had coffee such as the Brit- 
ish servant never made, Jean comes to 
the little fire where Marie is standing 
and puts his impulsive arm round her 
waist. He says a number of things to 
her which do not bear translation ; 
which are ridiculous even in French 
perhaps, or in any language, though 
Marie does not think so. 

They practise Jean’s new songs after- 
wards, to Marie’s accompaniment on a 
lamentable hired piano. . Jules makes 
his grimaces and expressive actions of 
hand and shoulders quite faithfully. 
He overhears once some one say at one 
of his parties that to make a buffoon of 
yourself is, from a cultured point of 
view, possibly one of the lowest means 
of making a livelihood extant. Is it? 
Well, perhaps. The remark strikes a 
little chill at the time even into Jean’s 
brave and cheery soul. But, after all, 
what would you? To earn a livelihood 
commonly is better, when one has 
Marie and the children to think of, 
it at all. The end 


than not to earn 
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justifies the means perhaps. And if 
one can be a clown and buffoon, and 
yet gay, honest, sober, and self-respect- 
ing, Jean is no doubt the person who 
accomplishes that difficult feat. 

The last news of the little party is, 
however, that Marie’s uncle has left 
them some money, enough and not too 
much for wants so quiet and domestic ; 
that Jean thinks of giving up his oc- 
cupation, and returning with Marie, 
Jules, and Bébé to that heaven which 
is called Paris. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
IN SEARCH OF AN OLD CHURCH. 


THE afternoon of our search for Nar- 
rowseas Church was fine and warm ; 
one half of the sky was a deep, tran- 
quil blue; the other half of pure, 
fleecy white, in shape like an archan- 
gel’s pinion. A church is not ordina- 
rily an object to be easily overlooked in 
that part of southern England where 
the downs slope fold after fold, like 
so many petrilied waves, towards the 
Channel. There were no cliffs to shel- 
ter, no ‘‘chines”’ to conceal it. On 
our right the view was unobstructed to 
the low chalk range on which Hardy’s 
Monument is a landmark ; on our left 
the country fell away to the Little Sea 
or Backwater, beyond which rose the 
famous Pebble Beach ; while still far- 
ther off glittered the blue waters of the 
West Bay. It was not until St. Mil- 
dred’s Chapel with its Beacon Tower 
began to be well defined against the 
western horizon, that one of the travel- 
lers ventured to express to the driver 
a doubt of the route he had chosen. 
But, as he expressed himself with all 
the confidence of untrammelled igno- 
rance the searchers relapsed into con- 
tented enjoyment of the sunny fields, 
hedgerows, and pastures, in some of 
which the steam plough was _ busy 
*“huzzin and mazin’’ them; while in 


‘others the haymakers were turning 


and tossing the late hay crop. 
It was after exchanging salutations 
with a row of merry, sunburnt chil- 





















dren perched on a high gate, within 
which their elders were seated on the 
grass enjoying their ‘‘ four-hours ”’ rest 
and refreshment — it was immediately 
after this ovation that, descending a 
sharp hill and turning abruptly to our 
jeft, we entered quite unexpectedly, but 
not quite unannounced, into an un- 
mistakable farmyard. Dogs barked, 
geese hissed a flock of pigeons rose en 
masse, as the cab came perforce to a 
standstill, a five-barred gate in front of 
it, and no room to turn the vehicle in. 
Here the driver —a young fellow, with 
weak, champagne-bottle shoulders, and 
a feeble, flickering smile — confessed 
he was a stranger to these parts, but 
thought he had followed the directions 
his master had given him. 

Presently, our embarrassment was 
relieved by a woman who appeared 
from an outhouse, milk-pail in hand. 
It was like getting a view through a 
tunnel to catch a sight of her face in 
the depths of her sun-bonnet, until she 
shaded it up with her hand as she ex- 
claimed : ‘* Narr’seas Church! What 
did you do a-comin’ on hereaway for 
Narr’seas Church ? You do have left 
it miles thereaway behind-like.” She 
then opened the gate, and told the 
driver to drive ‘“‘un in, and turn un 
round-like.”? This being accomplished, 
she showered advice upon us and our 
crestfallen Jehu, the latter part of 
which — “ You’ve o’ny t’ ask as you do 
goo; any vool ull tell ye’? — we acted 
upon religiously. 

Men, women, and children were in- 
terrogated ; the men mostly answered 
with a jerk of their shoulders and a 
gruff “‘ Down yender ;”’ the women — 
Heaven bless them !— answered with a 
diffused politeness that generally made 
it necessary for them to hold on to the 
vehicle while they explained that there 
were two roads by which: we might 
reach Narrowseas Church ; only, one 
possessed the drawback of being im- 
passable for carriages. The children 
simply gaped wide and ran away, re- 
minding us of a cock we once saw 
speeding off open-mouthed, after hav- 
ing dipped his beak into an egg full of 
mustard, artfully prepared to cure this 
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Saturnian fowl of his trick of devour- 
ing his own offspring. 

Having retraced our steps some con- 
siderable distance, we were directed to 
drive through a pair of iron gates set 
wide open, and with pillars of iron sur- 
mounted by the bent arm and clenched 
gauntlet that told of baronial owner- 
ship. A very short distance brought 
us to a row of stone-built, thatch-roofed 
cottages. Having descended to make 
inquiries for the still invisible church, 
we were encouraged to find that we 
had only to ‘‘ go for’ard.’’ Forward we 
accordingly went, admiring the taste 
of some of the cottagers who, having 
scanty front gardens on which to ex- 
pend their care, had planted hardy 
flowers on the bank on the opposite 
side of the road to their dwellings. 
After the row of cottages came a low 
wall topped by the green plumes and 
pink blossoms of the tamarisk. The 
wall was pierced by a locked iron gate, 
looking through which we at last per- 
ceived the object of our search. The 
herbage grew tall above the sill of the 
east — and only — window ; and ivy so 
shrouded the walls that very little ma- 
sonry was visible. 

Hearing a shuffling behind us, we 
turned, and found that an old man, in 
a sailor’s blue serge suit, was hurrying 
after us, key in hand, as fast as a pair 
of list slippers, as large as young 
cradles, would permit. He had a fort- 
night’s growth of silver bristles on his 
chin, powdered with lichen-like patches 
of snuff ; a pair of faded, watery, yet 
keen blue eyes; and ears that looked 
like nests, they were so overgrown 
with woolly hair. When he spoke, his 
voice was so hoarse and wheezy —he 
began and left off so abruptly —that it 
was as though some one capriciously 
‘played’? him after the fashion of a 
barrel organ. Unlocking the iron 
gates, he shuffled through, and led the 
way round to the farther or west side, 
where was an arched door framed in 
clustering ivy. We could now perceive 
that the chancel alone was standing, 
the whole body of the church having 
vanished utterly. Pausing before 
opening the door, our guide pointed 
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with his keys to a silvery streak scarcely 
a stone’s cast away, which he told us 
huskily was the Backwater or Narrow- 
seas. Beyond rose the pebble terraces 
of the famous beach, one of the three 
examples of a natural breakwater 
which the world possesses. When a 
westerly gale is blowing, and the tide 
rushes with a swing round the cup-like 
West Bay, any unfortunate vessel that 
has got ‘*embayed’’ has little chance 
of escape. All the help the coast- 
guard can render is to plant a red flag, 
to indicate the least dangerous spot for 
her skipper to beach her, and to get 
the rocket apparatus ready. 

Should the stormy waves toss the 
tormented pebbles hither and thither, 
the next tide leaves the terraces in 
nearly the same order as before the 
storm broke ; yet these pebbles remain 
as exactly graduated in size, lessening 
towards Sydport, as they did in the 
days when the smugglers landing their 
booty in darkness, could tell their 
whereabouts by the size of the stones, 
and could hide, and tind, the ‘‘ ankers 


of hollands”’ by the same ineffaceable 


tokens. So much our guide told us, 
adding: ‘* There be none on ut neow ; 
wuss luck. Us used to git a drop 0’ 
summat short in thim days. Passun 
he do say as we’s better wi’out ut —us 
doan’t b’lieve ut.’? He looked so ag- 
grieved and aggressive as he said this, 
slapping the palm of his under hand 
with the keys he held in the other, 
that one of the travellers was moved to 
hope that at least he got his glass of 
beer now and then. If ever we saw 
outraged dignity depicted on a human 
face, it was when our guide, having 
sullenly fitted the key in the lock, 
turned it, and then himself round upon 
us, and said threateningly : ‘‘ Look’ee 
ere; us ain’t got no fault to find wi’ 
passun ; o’ny un likes his larn tennus 
and his champagne, doan’t un ? —and 
us ain’t findin’ no fault o’ beer, o’ny ye 
doan’t git no for’arder wi’? ut—ye 
doan’t git no for’arder.”’ 

After this summary exposition, he 
condescended to open the door and 
allow us to enter the dismantled chan- 
cel, dismantled of everything save 
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some inscriptions en the floor, and 
some fine brasses on the walls. Look- 
ing through the arched doorway, our 
view was bounded by the tamarisk 
hedge and the beach beyond; and 
standing thus, we listened respectfully 
to the old man’s tale of how sixty-eight 
years ago, when he was a boy of 
twelve, living in one of the cottages up 
the lane, they woke one morning — or, 
rather, were awakened by minute-guns 
from some vessel in distress in the 
bay ; that they had heard the storm 
gathering in force all night, the waves 
in the West Bay thundering continu- 
ously against their rampart ; how that 
the salt spray had so thickened on their 
lattices that they could not see through 
them, but that, going out into the lane 
to look for the vessel, they found their 
own lives in danger. Not only was 
the Backwater overflowing high-water 
mark, but the waves in the outer bay 
were showing angry crests above the 
top terrace of their protecting beach, 
while the spume was flying ‘sky 
high.’’ Even as they looked, the first 
breach was made, and through came 
the waves like a pack of hungry wolves, 
lashed to madness by the howling 
blast that urged them on. 

There was a stampede for the boats 
— flat-bottomed punts used by the men 
in crossing the Backwater ; and in this 
way their lives and those of their fam- 
ilies were saved. One after another 
the windows of the church were forced 
in, then the walls cracked, the roof 
heaved, and after a minute’s conflict, 
the building yielded to its pitiless as- 
sailants, and, save the chancel, not 
one stone was left upon another. We 
had noticed that not a stone marked 
the resting-places of the dead ; these, 
too, had been overthrown, and forever 
lost sight of beneath the rush of sand 
and débris that followed the final ebb 
of that disastrous tide. 

Pointing to two grassy mounds, the 
old man concluded his narrative thus : 
*¢ Zee them two graves? They be ofa 
man an’s wife. Forty odd years them 
wus marr’ed ; and that marnin’ as I’m 
a-tellin’? o’ you about, I seed he take 
she out o’ a winder into a boat over 
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yender, just a minnut afore the cottage 
went slap! Seed ut myself. The ves- 
sel? dad’ you say? That wur the 
R’yal Suvriu. The waves carr’ed her 
slap on to the top o’ the beach, and 
theer her stuck. Many a one’s bin 
grounded into matches agin our beach ; 
but o’ny one, as I knows on, ’as bin 
carr’ed to the top on ut and left theer.”’ 

He paused so long that we prepared 
ito take our departure; the sun had 
already taken his, and the shadows 
were turning on the beach to a deep 
purple. The old fellow had talked him- 
self almost into geniality, to which we 
attributed his parting piece of advice, 
tinged though it was with a spice of 
professional jealousy : ‘‘ You kin goo 
and zee the Noo Church up yender, if 
you like; but ’tis all nov-like —open 
’? anybody ; and no un to talk and tell 
ee nothun about nothun.” 

Accompanied by the cradles, their 
owner emitting an occasional gruff bar 
or two to intimate he was still on duty, 
we returned up the lane. Our driver 
—his knocking knees matched his 
weak shoulders—freely proffered to 
conduct us to the New Church, as he 
let down the steps of our vehicle. To 
his evident relief, as also to the evi- 
dent gratification of our late guide, who 
lingered to hear the result, we declined 
further questing of churches, for that 
day at least. As we turned to give 
a last look, Narrowseas Church had 
again apparently sunk into the earth ; 
but we could hear the lulling voice of 
its ancient enemy plashing rhythmi- 
cally against the pebble terraces of its 
rampart. 


From The Spectator. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


And one, an English home. Grey twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep ; all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 
TENNYSON, ‘“ The Palace of Art.’ 
III. 

To see one familiar with the leafy 
solitudes, the casual runnels, and the 
entangled boughs of St. Leonard's For- 
est, so accessible from Field Place, it 
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will, I think, at once seem true that, as 
so often occurred to me in days when I 
knew them well, they inspired Shelley, 
whether he was aware of it or not, 
with much of the descriptive poetry 
in ‘ Alastor,”? and ** Prometheus Un- 
bound.”? St. Leonard’s Forest is very 
different, no doubt, from “the lone 
Chorasmian shore” or the ‘* Etherial 
cliffs of Caucasus.”’ But it is ‘a para- 
dise of wildernesses;’’ and we all 
know how the eye of genius enlarges 
and expands what it beholds into a 
wonder-world, large and luminous 
enough to satisfy its own transfiguring 
imagination. As a boy, Shelley must 
have often wandered under what would 
seem to him a boundless canopy of 
leaves, and through bracken that sug- 
gested to him the growth of tropical 
jungles. He was never in the East, 
and his descriptions of semi-tropical 
scenery are descriptions, for the most 
part, of English foresis, made more 
grandiose and colossal to suit the as- 
sumed locality. But even here, how 
un-English Shelley was, and how much 
more accurately he afterwards de- 
scribed Italian landscape, sea, and sky, 
than he did those of the land of his 
own race! He seemed at birth to be 
impregnated with the spirit of that 
year, 1792, in which he was born, and 
to be a true cosmopolitan son of the 
French Revolution. One cannot help 
thinking of him once again, when in 
the county of his origin, and driving 
through the scenes amid which his 
childhood was passed. Has it ever 
been remarked that Sussex gave birth 
to no less than four of our English 
poets, — Otway, Fletcher, Collins, and 
Shelley? That, I suppose, should be 
set down to its honor. But in none of 
them perhaps were “blood and judg- 
ment so commingled” as they might 
have been. Pacem summa tenent. Se- 
renity sits upon the heights ; and the 
loftiest minds are haunts of ancient 
peace. The indulgent Chaucer, his 
strong, healthy English imagination lit 
by a luminous smile; the high-bred 
Spenser, an English gentleman, if ever 
there was one, and the author of the 
memorable line : — 
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The noblest mind the best contentment 
has ; 
the catholic Shakespeare, so catholic 
that, in an age of furious theological 
controversy, you cannot say whether 
he was a Catholic or a Protestant ; the 
austere Milton, a trifle too austere per- 
haps, yet making amends for his aus- 
terity by the sublime uses to which he 
put it; Wordsworth, the proud and 
blameless recluse, who loved England 
with almost too narrow and insular a 
passion ; and finally, he whom we lost 
but yesterday, and who, when a great 
politician was once announced, ob- 
served: ‘“*I suppose I must see him ; 
but I dislike these fellows, they do not 
love their country ;” are not these 
the names we think of, when we want 
to recall those who have the most 
accurately expressed the mind and 
heart of England, have the most 
fondly, yet faithfully, described 


scenery, and have the most strikingly 
reflected in their lives its weighty and 
unwayward character? For there is a 
poetic as well as an apostolic succes- 
sion ; and contrasted with the long line 


of those supreme pontiffs of English 
poetry, will not Shelley figure, notwith- 
standing his unsurpassed lyrical genius, 
almost as a brilliant heresiarch ? 

Such, at least, was the question 
which, without presuming to answer 
it, one perhaps not unnaturally pro- 
pounds when driving through scenes 
where a great Sussex poet learned in 
suffering, if of a somewhat imaginary 
kind, what he taught in song. I 
thought, too — for one cannot well help 
moralizing as one leisurely traverses 
one’s native land in genial August 
weather — what a fortunate circum- 
stance it has been for the English peo- 
ple, that they can respect as well as 
admire their greatest writers ; whose 
names are not Rabelais, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, who, by reason of 
so much that is unpleasing in them, 
must be held to wear their laurel with 
a difference ; but Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, all good reputable citizens, all 
pillars of the Commonwealth, strength- 
ening England by their conduct as 


its’ 
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much as by their genius. Sussex, it 
must be owned, produced none of 
these, — meet nurse though indeed it 
is for a poetic child, with its pastoral 
downs, as little changed since the time 
of Egbert as the sea itself on which 
they look, with its undulating stretches 
of silent woodland, and, perhaps, most 
of all, with its deep-rutted miry lanes, 
where hedgerow and wild flower have 
it all their own way, and in late sum- 
mer or early autumn, call it which you 
will, have a special and surprising 
charm for the loiterer. Never have I 
seen such bramble-flowers, whether of 
the blackberry or of the dewberry, as 
in the lanes round Storrington, where 
I passed a couple of reposeful days. 
The pink-flowered bramble was every- 
where entangled and intertwined with 
the wild jessamine, doubly christened 
maiden’s bower and traveller’s joy, 
—maiden’s bower, if you halt to rest ; 
traveller’s joy, if you resume your 
pack and trudge on again. The days 
are yet fairly remote when it will be 
known by neither designation, and 
children with no dread of winter will 
playfully call it old man’s beard. Chil- 
dren were already about, for hopping- 
time was soon to be here, and the 
elementary schools had hardly set them 
free from their tasks ; and everywhere 
there were signs that they had passed, 
by hazel-nuts gathered before they 
were ripe, and by wild flowers plucked 
but to be flung away. That, perhaps, 
seems peculiarly childish in its bootless 
wantonness. But is it not better than 
gathering artificial weeds, as too many 
grown-up children do, only likewise to 
throw them away ? I was startled by 
seeing approach a monk in long white 
habit, bareheaded and tonsured, and 
for 2 moment I thought I must have 
been dreaming, and that I was not in 
Sussex, but in Tuscany. The lane was 
so narrow, we could not well have 
passed each other without a greeting, 
even had either desired todo so. But 
he had the fine manners, as well as the 
saintly look, of the monastic recluse, 
and we were soon in intimate dis- 
course. His order, he told me, was the 
Premonstratentian —from Pré Montré, 
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in France, where their founder, St. 
Norbert, though not a Frenchman, I 
think, centuries ago established their 
head house — and his own little abbey 
or convent was close by. Would I not 
see it? His name was Brother Ga- 
briel, for he was as yet not ordained 
priest, and he rather thought, but was 
not quite sure, he should start that 
night for America. He named this as 
simply as I should have named my 


next driving stage, and it seemed no/| 
Such, I con- | 
| of Cowdray deepens the spell of long- 


more important to him. 
clude, is the result of holy obedience. 
He took me in, showed me the little 
chapel, the little refectory, the little 
library, and then said he must notify to 
the prior what he had done, who would 
himself bid me welcome. The prior, 
and the remaining members of the 
community, a mere handful, are of 
French nationality, and have all the 
courtesy of their race. I know that 
Kent and Sussex have always been 
homes of anti-Papal Puritanism, and I 
doubt if they have abated their repug- 
nance to Rome. But here, in a Sussex 
village, were these foreign monks 
walking about in their habit at every 
hour of the day, while at the same time 
I saw a group of young Englishmen, 
who are being ‘* coached ”’ for the army, 
for the Indian Civil Service, and what 
not, and who were, for the moment, 
sitting on the village doorsteps, smok- 
ing cigarettes, previously to setting off 
to a cricket-match. How large, how 
hospitable, how magnanimous, in the 
literal sense, is this England of ours ! 
I do the Premonstratentians at Stor- 
rington no wrong when I say they 
regard proselytism as a duty; and 
Brother Gabriel himself told me that 
even a bribe of five shillings a night 
could not induce a good, stout Puritan 
peasant-woman there to sit up with 
one of their ‘“‘converts.’? But they 
themselves wander about, unmolested 
and unrebuked, exiled by law from 
“Catholic France,” but placidly tol- 
erated in this happier land, and with 
their monastic inclosure, their belfry, 
their garb, their active charity, making 
Storrington, still more than it naturally 
is, a haunt of ancient peace. 
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This aspect of ancientness, which 
perforce is associated with the feeling 
of peace, and which greets you almost 
everywhere in the counties through 
which we drove, is most noticeable, I 
think, just when summer is passing 
into autumn. The year then is begin- 
ning, like the scene, to wear the touch 
of age, and the two conspire without 
effort to deepen the sense of quietude. 
Ina place like Midhurst, which seems 
to have admitted a new dwelling or 
two under protest, the beautiful ruin 


transmitted tranquillity. How is it 
that when country houses of some 
pretension have to be built or rebuilt, 
the architect is not bidden humbly to 
copy some fair original such as Cow- 
dray must have been, or as Shaw 
House and Bramshill, for instance, still 
are? It grieves one to see fair oppor- 
tunities of completing the grace of 
stately park or antique chase thrown 
away by a too liberal toleration of 
pseudo-originality. When an art has 
once reached perfection, novelty, save 
within very narrow limits, must be 
necessarily a deviation rather than an 
advance; and new forms of English 
domestic architecture, like new En- 
glish metres, are samples rather of the 
ingenuity of the individual than of the 
adequacy of the work. The character 
and confines of English prosody were 
long ago, I imagine, settled by the na- 
ture of the English language ; and the 
true artist is well content to work 
within these limits, and does not feel 
hampered by them; and I cannot but 
think that, where an Englishman is 
forced by circumstance to build himself 
a lordly pleasure-house, he would do 
well to walk more or less meekly in the 
footsteps of his Tudor, Elizabethan, or 
Queen Anne ancestors. So deferen- 
tially treading, he avoids striking a 
false note in the harmony of the En- 
glish landscape, and gives beneficent 
evidence of the true historic sense. 
For the formless fields and meandering 
lanes do not tell us more significantly 
of our ancestry, than do rough herring- 
bone Saxon masonry, Norman tower, 
Early English chancel, Perpendicular 
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aisle, Tudor manor-house, and Jaco- 
bean mansion. Analytical experts may 
go to Syria or Byzantium for the origin 
of our architecture. To the plain, un- 
lettered eye it is of native growth, bone 
of our bone, almost flesh of our flesh, 
as expressive of us as our literature or 
our farming. This it was which made 
almost. every village through which 
we passed, and certainly every village 
where we halted, like East Meon, for 
instance, with its solid, stern Norman 
tower, its font brought from afar, and 
its silvery runnel sweetening the vil- 
lage street, so insinuatingly attractive. 
They all seemed, if not as if they were 
one’s home, at least as if they might 
have been, with their English charac- 
teristics of domesticity and undemon- 
strativeness. The only town through 
which I passed in my circle of three 
hundred miles was equally, by the ac- 
cident of the season, a haunt of ancient 
peace; for it was Winchester, but 
Winchester empty of its vigorous strip- 
lings, who, when there, must rob it 
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somewhat of its ancientness. As it 
was, its principal denizens seemed to 
be Alfred the Great, William of Wyke- 
ham, or, at latest, Jane Austen, who 
ended here her quiet days. Is it fanci- 
ful to feel that all the best specimens 
of our race have close kinship with that 
Perpendicular architecture of which, I 
suppose, Winchester Cathedral is a 
supreme example, and which attests by 
its downright character, while Gothic 
was elsewhere wandering into the 
Flamboyant, the country of its origin 
and exclusive prevalence ? It used to 
be said, Nemo potest exuere patriam. 
But I fear that is not quite true, for 
could one not name some well-meaning 
citizens who seem to have got rid of 
everything peculiarly distinctive of 
England except its language ?_ If they 
would but quit for a time their contro- 
versies, and wander with quiet eye and 
receptive heart through haunts of an- 
cient peace, surely a due understand- 
ing and a deeper love of their native 
land would return to them. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





INDIAN COURTING BY Music. —Court- 
ing by means of the flute is very popular 
among the Sioux Indians. The flute is 
made of willow or some other wood that 
has a bark easily detached, and is usually 
about a foot in length. It has several 
perforations through the bark, each of 
which represents a musical note. The 
sound produced, though somewhat shrill 
and fife-like, is not unpleasant to the ear. 
The Indian youth who desires a wife first 
mentally fixes his choice upon some 
maiden of his tribe. Then, some pleasant 
evening, he takes his flute and _ strolls 
through the village in the direction of the 
tepee of the maiden’s father. He stations 
himself in a convenient spot, about fifty or 
sixty yards from her abode, and then draw- 
ing the reed from beneath his blanket 
begins to play a plaintive strain. While 
the young man is discoursing these strains 
the maiden has remained quietly within 
her father’s lodge, listening to the sere- 
nade with characteristic Indian composure. 





When it becomes perfectly apparent to the 
father that his daughter is the object of 
this musical attention he steps to the edge 
of his wigwam, and, if it is dark, issues 
forth and cautiously creeps behind the 
youth and ascertains who he is. Then he 
returns to his daughter and makes known 
his wishes in words something like this : 
‘*Go, my child, he is a worthy Dakota, and 
will make you a good master ;’’ or, ‘‘ Re- 
main, my daughter ; he is not a desirable 
person.’’ The maiden, in obedience to her 
parent’s wish, advances timidly toward her 
lover if he is favored, or if the paternal 
judgment condemn him, withdraws into 
the dark recess of the tepee. In case the 
suit is favored and the maiden has gone 
out to meet the warrior, the young .man, 
upon seeing her approach gives a trium- 
phant ‘‘toot’’ upon his flute, and then, 
throwing down the instrument, rushes for- 
ward to greet her whom he has so easily 
won. 
American Art Journal, 
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Our Day, 


Woman's Temperance Publishing Association, 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 





‘* No better thing for womankind could be done than to scatter this 
book broadcast as the wind scatters blossoms.’’ : 


SO WRITES ONE OF THE REVIEWERS OF 


A GREAT MOTHER, 


- - THE - - 
Biography of Madam Willard. 
Bound in Soft Gray and Silver. Simple, Unique, Elegant. 


Containing Twenty-two Fine Illustrations, 
Portraits of the Willard Family, 
Prominent Temperance Women, and 


Glimpses of Rest Cottage. 
Written by 


Miss Francis E. Willard and Mrs. Minerva B. Norton. 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 
~ » PRICE, $1.50. ~ ~ 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
The Temple, Chicago. 











COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 3 
CHRONICLE. 


Published every Saturday morn- 
ing. New York, 76% Pine St. 
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Having the largest and most Extensive 
Circulation of any Financial Journal in 
the United States, its subscription list em- 
bracing every important City in America, 
and every Commercial Country in the 
World, 





The CHRONICLE issues from 40 to 48 pages =U 
each week, also the INVESTOKS’ SUPPLE- oa 
MENT of 160 pages every alternate month, and Cc) 
the STATE AND CITY SUIlPLEMENT of 184 
pages, together containing— a 
Financial Editorials, Markets, Railroad > 

Editorials, Investors’ Supplement, State . 

and City Supplement, Cotton Report. Ww 
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SUBSCRIPTION (including postage for the 12 
months, with all issues of the INVESTORS’ 
SUPPLEMENT, and the STATE AND CITY 
SUPPLEMENT) $10.00 per year. 





William B. Dana Company, 
Publishers, 
76', PINE STREET, N. Y. 
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Subscribe : . 
forthe National Popular Review. 
Among the subjects which have been discussed in its columns are: 


Negro Rapes and their Social Problems. 
The Hawaiians,—Why are they Dying Out ? 
Vegetable Diet. 
Delusions of Persecution. 
How Shall We Sleep? 
Marriage and Disease. 
Moral Responsibility. 
Shoes vs. Boots. 
Some Thoughts on Woman and Her Congresses. 
Why Grow Old? 
Phrenology. Has it a Place in Medicine? 
Struggling Against the Inevitable. 
The Nautch Girls of India. 
The Oriental Dancer. 
The Typical American Alderman. 
Regularity and Temperance. 
Sentimentality vs. Reality. 
The Social Evil and the Boomerang Cure of Good Intentioned Women 
and the British Parliment. 

Medical Review, St. Louis, Mo —“Christian Science and its humbuggery is shown up with a pleas- 
ant and withal sarcastic manner in the NATIONAL POPULAR REVIEW. A tale of ancient medicine is 
told wherein we are introduced to Melampus the Wise and how the heirless King was made a happy 


father. We would recommend our readers to subscribe tor the REVIEW, as it contains much entertain- 
ing, instructive and amusing matter of a high literary merit.” 


The National Tribune, Washington, D. ('.—“It is edited with more than usual ability, and discus- 
ses every-day topicsin the spirit of the highest common sense, without any limitations of priestly 
superstition or conventional predjudices.”’ 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum. Single copies, 25c. Send 2c. for sample copy. 


J. HARRISON WHITE CO., Publishers, 


SUITE 824 SCHILLER BUILDINC, CHICACO. 

















Tho Representative Magazine of the Great Middle West is the 


ILLUSTRATED 


MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


It numbers among its contributors : 


Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale Eastman, 
Mary J. Reid, Hamlin Garland,, 
S. H. M. Byers, John Conway, 
Franklyn W. Lee, Katherine Bates, 


and a host of other well-known write*:. 


It is developing scores of talented unknowns, who will be the ‘‘well- 
known”’ writers of the next decade. 


Outside its regular literary work, it offers cash prizes to amateur writers. 
It is only $1.50 a year. Try it a year. 
Address 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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STUDY GERTIIAN oar: 
Hermania, 


A monthly magazine for the study of the German language and litera- 








ture. Highly recommended by eminent professors of German and the press 
as ‘the best effort yet made to assist students of German and to 
interest them in their pursuit.”’ 

Subscription price, $2.00. Single copies, 20 cts. 

The magazine reaches over 600 schools and colleges, and is introduced 


as a regular text-book in more than sixty: 


University of Chicago, University of Indiana, Univer- 


AN sity of Washington, University of California, Univer- 








sity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Denver 
High Schools, St. Paul’s School, (Concord, N.H.) etc. 








Address 
PUBL. OF GERTIIANIA, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


American Catholic Quarterly Review, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Under the Chief Editorial Direction of the 
MOST REV. PATRICK JOHN RYAN, D. D. 


SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 PER ANNUM. 
Issued in January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 192 large oc- 
tavo pages, printed from legible type, on fine white paper. 


The Review is the only Catholic Quarterly published in the United 
States, and is the leading literary exponent of Catholic thought in America. 
It employs the highest order of talent available in this country and in Eu- 


rope, and treats of all questions of interest to educated Catholics, both 
clerical and lay. 


The Review stands at the head of Roman Catholic publications in this coun- 
try.—Alia California. 

The beauty of typography has. never been excelled on this continent.— Montreal 
Sun. 

It is a matter of honor to American Catholics that they uphold, by generous 
support, a Review which represents the finest intellectual and theological culture 
of the country.— Boston Pilot, 


We disagree with our opponents; but we cannot afford to be ignorant of what 
their best men are saying and doing.— New York Independent. 

By all odds the ablest, most scholarly and most attractive Roman Catholic 
Review yet issued in the country.—Presbyterian Banner. 





A BLESSING FROM HIS HOLINESS LEO XIII. 
Die 3 Januarii, A. D. 1884. 
Excepimus grato animo libros per Archiepiscopuin Baltimorensem vestro nomine 
Nobis oblatos. Studium operamque vestram edendis libris impensam, qui ecclesiae et 
fidei causam tueantur, laudibus prosequimur; atque ut coepta a.acrius insistatis, 
apostolicam benedictionem vobis omnibus peramanter in Domino impertimus. 


( Translation.) 
January 3, A. D. 1884. 
We have received with gratitude through the Archbishop of Baltimore the vol- 
umes offered to Us in your name. We applaud you for your zeal and labor in pub- 
lishing books to defend the cause of the Church and of the faith; and that you may 
carry on your work with greater alacrity We lovingly in the Lord bestow the Apos- 
tolic Benediction upon you all. LEO PP. XIII. 


Single Copies sent postpaid on receipt of $1.25. 


CHARLES A. HARDY, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 505 Chestnut St., or P. 0. Box 1044, PHILADELPHIA. 


Address 








Throat.and Lungs. 


Under the above head come such dangerous 
forms of illness as Bronchitis and Consumption. 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat and Weak Lungs are 
milder forms of the ailments of Throat and Lungs, 


but they come in the same category. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


possesses soothing and curative properties not found 
in any other remedy for throat and lung complaints. 
It strengthens the system, supplies new lung tissue, 
soothes the throat, relieves inflammation and effects 
most remarkable cures. It has stood the test of 


twenty years and is more popular than ever because 





it cures. 





Remember that Scott’s Emulsion contains no harm- 
ful drugs. It is not a secret compound. The only 
genuine Scott’s Emulsion bears our trade-mark on 
salmon-colored wrapper. Refuse substitutes. 








y Ae Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion, FREE. 
‘Trade-mark, ~ SCOTT & BOWNE, N.Y. All Druggists, 50 cents and $1, 








No Alkalies 


, Other Chemicals 


a, are used in the 
preparation of 








Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


| which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble. 


f all i ; BS" It has more than three times the strength 
i = a a ee — Latest United  ¢ Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
ee ee Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 


Royal Baking Powder Co., less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


















Absolutely Pure. | 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest | 

















" Sold by Crocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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KEEP IN TOUCH with 
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aoe eines akan aes THE FRESHEST THOUGHT on 


humiliation. THE GREAT SUBJECT of 


se EDUCATION ? 
A A SSACHUS The oldest magazine of its kind in this 


particular field is Education, now in 


159 Tk its 14th volume. It is contributed to and 
read by many of the ablest educators of 

AL FE the country. 
It is not filled with details of class-room 
Ase T1O methods, but studies the profound prob- 
OCIA lems of this subject and takes a broad sur- 


vey of the entire educational field. No 
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wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather thoughtful student of human progress 
desires to promote good will, develop can afford to be without it. 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- Combine Education with some other Magazine 
man happiness by furnishing reliable which you are taking and get the two for but little 
Life Insurance under three of the most more than the price of one. 
popular policy contracts ever devised. Education and The Living Age ....for 9.00. 
Write for particulars concerning our ts “ Review of Reviews “ oon 
new Incontestable Policy. “ nem ** 6.00. 
aad $6 AFENR ccccccccccces ** 6.00. < 
id o 7 e 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. Coomepetitan .... “ 3.9% 






This is to mew subscribers to Education 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. only. Regular subscription price, $3.00 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, ph x Send tac. in stamps for sample 


General and State Agents. KASSON & PALMER, 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St.. Boston. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, [iass. 


















116 Boylston Sires. Boston. 
D2 Fifth Avenue York. 









